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BUTBRATIR 


BEAUTY IS DEAD. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 

Snow-stormy Winter rides 
Wild on the blast, 

Hoarsely the sullen tides 
Shoreward are cast ; 

Morn meets no more the lark 
Warbling o’erhead ; 

Nature mourns, dumb and dark— 
Beauty is dead ! 





Sear on the primrose-bank 
Fades the last leaf ; 

Flower-heads that eatly sank 
Bow’d as with grief : 

Autumn’s rich gifts of bloom, 
All, all are fled ; 

Winter brings shroud and tomb— ® 
Mary is dead. 

Sweeter than summer-bird 
Sang from her bough ; 

Music, the sweetest heard, 
Silent is now ; 

Pale lies that cheek of woe 
On its last bed ; 

Winter—too well I know— 
Beauty is dead. 


Saw’st thou her face, fair Stream, 
Yet canst flow on ? 

Ah, me !—how sweet a dream 
From life hath gone ! 
Earth may no trace reveal 

Of her light tread : 
W inter—too well I feel— 
Mary is dead 


THE POOR MAN SPEAKETH OF STREAMS AND 
WATERS. 
’Tis sweet to sit by a little brook, 
As it murmurs gently on ; 
To think of the stream of human life, 
How quick its waters run. 


I saw a wild rose on the brook, 
It floated down the stream, 

And methought a hand did rescue it, 
In my poctic dream 


I have a niece : she was roughly cast 
On the stream of human sorrow, 

And the litle pittance she earned to-day 
Was to buy her bread to-morrow. 


But a kind hand came by Providence, 
And she ts happy now ; 

Her eye is bright, her heart is light, 
And care has left her brow. 





ENGLAND’S WOODEN WALLS.—THE MONARCH. 
BY JOSEPH ALLEN, ESQ., ‘““THE GREENWICH PENSIONERS.” 

The Monarch, bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Richard Onslow, joined Ad- 
miral Duncan's fleet watching the movements of the Dutch fleet in the Texel. 
An eighteen weeks’ cruize off the Texe! succeeded ; and the British fleet hav- 
ing been exposed to a constant succession of bad weather. a return to port for 
stores and provisions was rendered absolutely necessary, and on the 3rd of Oc- 
tober, 1796, the Monarch and her weather-beaten companions anchored in Yar- 
mouth Roads. 

On the 9th of October, early in the morning, the exhilarating tidings were 
brought by the hired armed lugger, Black Joke, that the Dutch fleet had put to 
sea. Immediately all was bustle and preparation; and at the noon on the 
same day, Admiral Duncan accompanied by his Vice-Admiral in the Monarch, 
and nine sail of the line, was under way, and standing over with a fair wind 
forthe coast of Holland. On the next day the remainder of the fleet follow- 
ed; and, together with those which had been left to watch the enemy's move- 
ments, the British force under Admiral Duncan’s command amounted to seven 
ships of 74 guns, seven of 64 guus, two 50-gun ships, one 40-gun and one 2 
gun frigate, and six smaller vessels. Capt. ‘Trollope, who in the Russell had 
maintained his post in the teeth of the Dutch fleet, and had continued manful- 
ly to watch their motions, at 7h. A.M., on the 11th of October, got sight of the 
British fleet, and made Admiral Duncan acquainted with the position of the 
enemy. At8h. 30m. the Dutch fleet, under Admiral de Winter, was in sight 
from the fleet, consisting of four 74-gun ships, seven of 64, and four of 50 guns, 
four frigates, two corvettes, and four brigs. 

The object of the Dutch Admiral in putting to sea was no less than to 
fight the British ; and his desire in this particular was fulfilled to the utmost 
In pursuance of this design, he had endeavoured to gain the British shores, in 
sight of which so many renowned battles had been fought by his bray ances- 
tors, but the strong prevailing westerly winds kept him back. There was pro- 
bably another motive existing for this bold proceeding of Admiral de Winter 


AUTHOR OF 


Intelligence of the unhappy siate of disorganization, which had only recently | 


revailed in the ships of Admiral Duncan's fleet, had in all probability reached 
lolland ; and however much British valour might have been respected by the 
Dutch, yet a fleet manned with discontented seamen was scarcely in a condition 
to be feared. If such was the motive urged on the Admiral. and we can scarce- 
ly conjecture any other which should have induced him to seek an engagement 
with a fleet so superior, he had most egregiously miscalculated upon the ex- 
tent of the quarrel, which was in fact little more than a family jar 
When discovered by the British, the States’ fleet was off the Wykerdens, 
which bore east, distant about ten miles. The British fleet being at this time 
much scattered, the leading ships, at 11h. A.M., by signal from the Admiral, 
brought-to on the starboard tack, to enable the sternmost to close 
not properly effected, when Admiral Duncan ob 
was hove-to on the larboard tack, to be edging off the wind; and fearful that 
the enemy was meditating an escape, he did not wait to complete his arrange- 
ments, but, at 11h. 30m., made the signal forthe fleet to bear down 
mence the action. At this time the 


This was 
erved the Dutch fleet, which 


and com- 


centre of the Dutch fleet bore from the 
Monarch about east-south-east, distant four or five miles, and for this point the 
gallant old Monarch steered Always a very fair-sailing ship, she was now 
some distance in advance of the division and of the whole fleet, and had the 
distinguished honour of commencing this decisive action 

At about noon the Monarcli, setting 2 glorious exat ile, broke the enen 

line; passing under the stern the Jupiter of 74 guns, beari ‘ 
flag of Vice-Admiral (of the Blue) Reyntjis, and ahead of the 64-gun st 
Haarlem. Pc uring a tremendous broadside into each, the Monarch rounded-to, 


| and brought the former ship to close action, and a most gallant and determined 
fight ensued. In taking up this position, the Monarch was raked by the 40- 
| gun frigate Monnikendam, and also by the Atalanta brig; and the latter conti- 
| nued her annoyance until disabled, some say sunk, by the Monarch’s fire. 
| About twenty minutes after the Monarch had thus broken the Dutch line, the 
| Venerable commenced the action, and in a short time the cannonading was 
| pretty general. 
| The Monarch was closely followed and supported by Captains Wm. O’Brien 
Drury in the Powerful, and Trollope in the Russell, by whom the enemy’s 
rear was in a short time completely disabled ; but the ships ahead of the op- 
ponent of the Monarch (with the exception of the Cerberus, which continued 
tiring upon that ship), having no immediate antagonists, owing to the unfortu- 
nate lukewarmness of some of the British ships, were enabled to push on to the 
support of their Admiral, and, in consequence, Admiral Duncan, and those 
ships which did second him, became exposed to a most severe fire. 

At about Lh. 45m. P.M., the Monarch compelled the Jupiter to surrender, 
and Lieut. Charles Ryder was sent with a party of men to take possession 
of the shattered prize; he soon afterwards returned, bringing with him the 
| Dutch Vice-Admiral. Shattered indeed was she in hull; besides which she 
had lost both main and mizen masts, and her decks were covered with killed 
and wounded. 

The Dutch had fought well, as indeed they ever have done ; and although 
the effects of their fire were not observable in the sails and masts of the Bri- 
tish, yet the lists of killed and wounded proved that their guns had taken a 
more fatal aim. The total loss on board the British ships was 203 killed and 
622 wounded. From viewing the two fleets at a distance after the action was 
over, the belief would have been formed that the British ships had all the firing 
to themselves ; for only one ship, the Director, whose foreyard was cut in two, 
showed any proof of their having been fired at. The Dutch ships, on the con- 
trary, were nearly al) dismasted, and their loss in men had been commensurate 
with their damages. Out of 7175 men with which this fleet commenced the 
engagement, no less than 540 had been killed and 620 wounded. 

The Monarch, in particular, had not lost even a topgallant-yard ; but her hull 
was very much shattered, and her loss greater than any other ship’s of the Bri- 
tish fleet except the Ardent’s. 

The victory of Camperdown was truly a glorious event, and it was felt 
throughout England to be a great and national triumph. ‘The recent proceed- 
ings in the North Sea fleet had spread a general alarm over the country ; for 
those to whom all looked tu preserve Britain's shores from invasion, considered 
the seamen’s disaffection as an augur of what would be the result of a hostile 
|meeting. ‘The fear was, however, happily unfounded: deluded as they had 
been by artful and scheming men, British sailors only wanted the sight of an 
enemy’s flag to eradicate from their minds all thoughts of domostic grievances ; 
| and there is little doubt that, had the Dutch fleet made its appearance, even 
{ while the rebel Parker was in full power, their officers would all have been re- 
j called, and the enemy would have been fought and conquered by those very 











men who, only a few hours previously, had set at defiance their legitimate ru- 
lers. 

The gale of wind which succeeded on the night of the action caused much 
loss : one of the prizes, the Delft, of 50 guns, sank*, and the frigate Monni- 
kendam was wrecked : the Monarch rendered all the assistance possible, her- 
self leaking like a sieve, and the remaining eight shattered hulks reached Eng- 
land on the 16th. The Jupiter was added to the British Navy under the name } 
of Camperdown—a Jupiter being already in the Service ; but she never, it ap- | 
pears, went to sea afterwards, and was only employed as a prison-ship. Vice- | 
Admiral Onslow’s services on this occasion were recognised by his having a | 
baronetcy conferred upon him, and by the present of a sword from the City of | 
London, valued at ®ne hundred guineas | 

After undergoing the necessary repairs, the Monarch, still bearing the flag | 
of Sir Richard Onslow, (Capt. Samuel Sutton having succeeded Capt. O’Brien,) | 
was again attached to the fleet under Admiral Duncan, and continued cruizing | 
in the North Sea during the year 1798, without meeting any service of note. | 
| In 1799 Sir Richard Onslow was promoted to be an Admiral, and struck his | 

flag ; and Vice-Admiral Archibald Dickson, on the 19th March, removed his | 
flag from the Monmouth to the Monarch, Captain Archibald Collingwood Dick- | 
}son succeeding Capt. Sutton. The Vice-Admiral shortly afterwards shifted | 
his flag to the 74-gun ship Veteran, and Capt. James Robert Mosse, on the Ist | 
June, 1800, succeeded to the command of the Monarch. 

The great Northern Powers having entered into a coalition to annul the | 
marine code established by Great Britain, as regarded the right of search | 
of neutrals for contraband of -war, devised the scheme of an armed neu- | 
trality, and determined to oppose the enforcement of this right with all their | 
strength. ‘The immediate assigned cause of the misunderstanding is traced to 
the capture of the Vanish 18-pounder 40-gun frigate Freya, by a small British 
squadron, under the orders of Capt. Thomas Baker, in the 28-gun frigate Ne- 
mesis, under the following circumstances. , 

The Freya, Capt. Krabbe, on the 25th July, 1800, having under her convoy | 
six sail of merchant-vessels, was fallen in with by the Nemesis and squadron ; | 
when Capt. Baker, hailing the Danish frigate, acquainted her Captain that he | 
intended sending his boat to board the merchant-vessels, on the supposition | 
that they contained stores, &c., forthe use of the French. To this message 
Capt. Krabbe replied that he should certainly fire into a boat attempting to put | 
The boat was, however, sent, at which the Freya fired ; | 
whereupon an action ensued, which ended in the Freya’scapture. The frigate | 
and convoy then proceeded to the Downs, where the former, in accordance | 
with the orders of Vice-Admiral Lutwidge, kept her Danish colours flying. | 
This, and another such occurrence in the Mediterranean, rendered some expla- | 
nation necessary on the part of the British Government ; and Lord Whitworth 
| was accordingly despatched to the Danish Court, to place the business on the 


} 














this in execution. 


most amicable footing 
To give additional consequence to Lord Whitworth’s negotiations, Viee-Ad- | 
miral Dickson, with his flag on board the Monarch, and having ten sail of the | 
line, three 50-cun ships, and several frigates, under his command, accompanied 
| his Lordship to Elsineur; and remained there from the 20th August till the | 
| 8th September, while the discussion was proceeding. ‘The affair was arranged | 
| to the apparent satisfaction of the Court of Denmark ; the British Government 
| agreeing to repair the damages the Freya had sustained, and release her forth- 
with, leaving the general question of right of search to be disposed of at a sub- 
| Sequent period. ‘The Emperor of Russia, although at the time the ally of Eng- 
land, also took offence at the attack upon the Freya, and actually placed an em- 
bargo on all British property in his dominions, which, however, he removed 
but the capture of Malta again aroused His Iinperial 
, and gave rise tothe aflirmation of the coalition above men 


three.weeks afterwards ; 
Majesty's ire 
tioned 


Vice-Admiral Dickson having removed, on the 11th March, 1801, to th lo: 
] 


Blenheim, the Monarch remained under the comman Mosse : 
the menacing attitude assumed by the Northern confederacy rendering « 

England, a large fleet, u 
the command in chief of Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, sailed from Yarmouth on 
the 12th March, 1801, of which fleet the Monarch formed a part. 


of C tptain 
j 


pond ng demonstrations necessary on the part ol 


On the 2lst March, the Monarch in company, after cruizing in the C 
coast; and remained there till joined by several of the ships which had 

* Ye aretempted to supply a postscript to the “ Anec lotes of Campe "ul | 
efe e lo the prize-master of the Deift, whose gallaut Conduct is there ! 
ed. The officer in question was Lieutenant (the present Kear-Admiral Sis so 
Bullen | 


ae 
company during the preceding bad weather. On the 23rd the Blanche frigate, 
Capt. G. E. Hammond, joined the fleet, — return from Copenhagen, 
whither she had been with Mr. Vansittart, in the hope of producing a peace- 
able result ; but, instead of receiving the advances made, the British were set 
at defiance. 

Again the distinguished post of leading the British fleet devolved upon the 
Monarch. The van division, under the command of Vice-Admiral Lord Nel- 
son, in the Elephant, on the 30th March, at 6h. a.m., weighed and entered the 
Sound. At6 h. 30 m. the Monarch was fired at from the batteries of Elsineur ; 
the ship returned the fire, but the distance was too great to permit of her doing 
much mischief, and at 7h. 15m. the firing ceased. 

Keeping as close as possible to the Swedish shore, the fleet passed the power- 
ful guns of Cronenburg and Helsingen without injury, and at noon anchored @ 
few miles above the island of Huéns, and about thirteen from the city of Copen- 
hagen. Sir Hyde Parker, Lord Nelson, Sir Thomas Graves, and Capt. Domett, 
then proceeded to reconnoitre the enemy's defences, which they found to be 
of the most formidable description. Atthe council of war which ensued, how- 
ever, Lord Nelson cut the matter very short by publicly offering to destroy the 
Danish defences and shipping with ten sail of the line and the small craft. This 
proposal Sir Hyde Parker immediately acceded to, and added two 50-gun ships 
to the number demanded. The Monarch was one of the ships so selected, and, 
as usual, fell in for a large share of the shot of the enemy. 

The difficulties of the navigation were very great, and with the ignorant men, 
in the shape of pilots, who had the charge of the fleet, would have led to the 
entire failure of the attack. Fortunately, however, there were skilful and en- 
terprising officers, who volunteered their services to sound the channel leading 
to the enemy’s position, and to them is mainly due the ultimate success which 
followed. Capt. Thomas M. Hardy, on the night of the Ist of April, sounded 
close up to the Danish line of battle, and reported accurately the depth of 
water. 

A short description of the enemy which the British fleet was about to en- 
counter is necessary. The Danish ships. eighteen in number, were, in point 
of fact, so many floating batteries. All were moored with chains, head and 
stern, abreast of the city of Copenhagen, and occupied an extent of rather 
more thana mile. At the northern extremity of the Danish line, which was 
nearest the town, were too powerful batteries erected on piles, called Trekroner 
batteries, one of which mounted thirty long 24-pounders, and the other thirty- 
eight long 36-pounders, and they were provided with furnaces for heating shot. 
From their position, and from the description of their guns, it is clear that these 
batteries were enabled to do incalculable mischief to any fleet attacking the 
ships moored within their range ; and for the security of these important de- 
fences from attack, two 74-gun ships, a large frigate, two brigs, and several 
smaller armed vessels, provided with furnaces for heating shot, were moored in 
a most advantageous position, close to the harbour’s mouth. 

‘The ships, which formed the principal object of attack, presented a broadside 
of 314 heavy long guns, of which 24 were 36-pounders, 180 long 24-pounders, 
35 long 18-pounders, and the remainder twelves and eights ; exclusive of the 
heavy flanking-guns of the pile-batteries : and, in point of men, their number 
was endless, for no sooner were the ships unmanned than fresh crews came off 
from the shore, to replace the killed and wounded. 

The morning of the 2nd of April dawned upon the anxious adventurers, and 
with it came a fair wind, provided they could round the shoal called the Middle 
Ground. The Monarch’s intended station was in the very centre of the Da- 
nish block ships, and this position she eventually took up. At 9h. 30m., (the 
Monarch’s log makes it an hour earlier,) the signal was made to weigh. The 
Edgar led, followed by the Agamemnon ; but the latter ship having anchored 
too close inshore, was unable to round the shoal, and, after several unsuccess- 
ful attempts at warping, anchored in five fathoms water. The Polyphemus, 
therefore, became next to the Edgar, and the Isis and Bellona followed the 
Edgar. The Bellona, however, owing, it is said, to the Master's unskilful- 
ness or unsteadiness, got on shore on the Middle Ground, being then about 
four hundred and fifty yards from the rear of the Danish line. The Russell, 
in following the Bellona, also grounded close to her. The Ardent came 
next, and then the Monarch 

As it was intended that the three ships mentioned as placed hors de com- 
bat should occupy certain positions, and that each, as she arrived abreast of her 
appointed antagonist, should anchor by the stern, thereby masking the fire of 
such ship from the next astern, it is evident that their loss was a matter of 
the greatest consequence to the Monarch and Ardent. The Edgar, Isis, and 
Polyphemus, dropped anchor in their appointed places ; but, as the Ardent and 
Monarch had to pass several unengaged ships, to take up their appointed 
berths, they became exposed to a destructive cannonading. Proceed, howev- 
er, they did ; and the Monarch, anchoring between the Indosforethen, (an old 
condemned two-decker, cut down and dismantled, of 64 guns, with a crew of 
three hundred and ninety men,) and the Holstein, of 60 guns, and four hun- 
dred men, became exposed to a destructive fire from both ; in addition to whieh, 
she was greatly exposed to the fire of the ‘Trekroner battery It was nearly 
an hour before the remaining British ships could take up their allotted places ; 
and, when they did, they afforded little or no assistance to the Monarch. It is 
not to be wondered ‘at, therefore, that her loss was greater than that ever sus~ 


. + the old Dutch wars. w P - 
| tained in later times (for we must except tue ok Dutch wars, where the slaugh 


ter was often truly awful) by a two-decked ship. The battle raged without a 
moment's intermission for upwards of three hours ; and Sir Hyde Parker at 
about this time was induced to make the signal to discontinue the action. Lord 
Nelson, however, would not sce the signal, but kept that for close action flying 
at the Elephant’s mast-head. 

In the early part of the action, Captain Mosse fell, mortally wounded, and 
was carried into the stern walk, where he was found to be dead. The action 
raged with undiminished fury till about 2h. p. m., by which time most of the 
enemy’s ships had hauled down their colours, upon which Lord Nelson sent on 
\is celebrated letter and flag of truce. At 2h. 30m., the firing entirely 
ceased from the enemy's ships, and a boat from the Monarch proceeded to take 
possession of the Holste At 3 h., Lord Nelson, taking advantage of the ces- 
sation of the fire, hitherto kept up by the Trekroner batteries, hoisted the signal 
for the Monarch and other ships to weigh; and, accordingly, the Monarch 


cut her cable, and was proceeding down the channei, when she grounded on a 
shoal ; but the Ganges striking her in midships, drove her over thg bank into 
deep water, and in the course of a short time she brought up, out of range of 
the enemy's batteries. 

The dam iges sustained by the Monarch were very great ; but, as in the case 





of her former action, they were chiefly confined to the hull: her three topmasts 
being nd unserviceable, were replaced by jury spars. On the day after the 
yction, Capt. William Birchall, from the Harpy brig, took command of the Mo- 
narch inroom of Capt. Mosse.* The Monarch remained at Cops nhagen get- 
+ the Holstein ready for sea, which was the only prize considered 
worth carrying away,—all the others, including the Zealand, a une ship, being 
by they captors at their mooring ; 
On the 15th April, the Holstei: ng ready fo 1, together with the Mo- 
1 and [sis, having on board the wounded e British fleet, quitted 
Sound, and on th "26 , arrived atthe N Here t damages of the 
Monarch were found so extensive, that her m were turned overto the 74- 
ship Blenheim, and the ship doc} r. The Holstem was purcha 
ed into the Navy. and, underthe name N , performed good serv 
Captain Birchall was posted on h I 1 Lnygland 
* A monument was erected. in 1807,in St Paul's Cathedral, at the public expense, in 
memory of Captains Musse and Rivt ’ 
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On the 18th of July, the Monarch, being once more ready for service, was 
commissioned at Chatham, by Capt. Thomas Peyton, and attached to the 
North Sea fleet. On the 2nd of October, Captain Peyton died on board the 
Monarch, and the ship remained under the command of Lieut. Alexander 
Shippard for a few weeks, when Capt. Peter Puget joined and took the com- 
aa, and continued in it till May 9, 1802, when the Monarch was paid off at 

tham. : 
bw the recommencement of war in 1803, Admiral Lord Keith being appoint- 
ed in Mey Commander in Chief on the Downs station, hoisted his flag on board 
the Monarch, Capt. John Clarke Searle being his Flag-Captain. Alt ough this 
service was for the most part without much interest, the Monarch’s officers 
‘were a great deal employed, and in particular during the attacks made upon the 
French invasion flotilla in Boulogne Bay. Schemers were not wanting In 
those days, and among the various ingenious devices put forth to catch the at- 
tention and the money of John Bull was the “ Catamaran.” This terrific ma- 
chine, if it could only have been brought to the required place alongside an 
“enemy's ship, would, doubtless, have blown a hole in her side ; but the difficul- 
ty was to get it in that position. A description of these machines, the effect 
ef which Lord Keith was ordered to prove upon the invasion flotilla, is given 
in the Naval Chronicle, vol. xii., by an officer employed on the service. The 
catamaran much resembled a large coffin, but was sharp at both ends. It was 
in length twenty-one feet, breadth three feet and a quarter, and about the 
same in depth, and was constructed of stout plank, lined with lead, and _con- 
tained about forty barrels of powder, and other combustible matter. When 
rthus filled, the whole was planked over, and covered with canvass, which was 
“then paid with hot pitch. The weight of the whole, when thus prepared, was 
«about two tons. The upper edge of the machine, when immersed, was just 
-Jevel with the water's edge, and it was provided at one end with a tow-rope, or | 
ainter, and at the other with a small grappling-iron, buoyed up with cork. The | 
amtention of this latter was to hook the cable of the vessel the catamaran was | 
to act against, and thus swing it alongside. The machinery by which the pow- 
der was to be ignited consisted of clock-work, the main-spring of which, on the 
-withdrawal of a peg placed on the outside, would, in about ten minutes, draw 
the trigger of a lock, and explode the whole. — ; 

Due notice was as usualgn such cases, received by the French Government | 
~of the precise nature of these engines of destruction, and the trial of the ex- 
periment was consequently fully anticipated. 

On the Ist October, 1804, in the morning, Lord Keith, in the Monarch, an- 
chored about five miles from the French flotilla in Boulogne Bay, accompanied 
by a squadron of large and small vessels. In the course of the day the Mo- 
march, with three frigates, weighed and stood closer in, when she anchored just 
beyond the reach of the guns of the flotilla and batteries. The French then 
became aware of the nature of the approaching attack, and made such prepa- 
rations as had not previously been effected. Rear-Admiral Lacrosse’s flag was 
flying on board the prame Ville-de-Mayence, stationed in the centre of the flo- 
tilla, which consisted of about 150 vessels, moored in a double line. Towards 
evening the French Admiral ordered a division of gun-boats and armed launch- 

es to keep a look out for the enemy’s approach, and, if possible, to grapple with 
and tow away the fire-vessels. The batteries were also on the alert, and bo- 
-dies of troops with numerous field-pieces were stationed along the coast to be 
ready to act upon a moment’s warning. 

On the night of the 2nd, at about 9h. 15m., four fire-vessels, the Aiity, De- 
vonshire, Peggy, and Providence, (curiously chosen names for such compan- | 
ions), in tow of the launches of the squadron, and accompanied by about ten | 
of the “catamarans” above described, departed on the expedition. Lieut | 
Hew Stewart, of the Monarch, was in charge of one of the boats, and others 
were entrusted to Capts. Donald M‘Leod, Samuel Jackson, Joseph Edmonds, | 
Valentine Collard, Thomas Searle, and other officersof the squadron. Their | 
appreach was quickly discovered and announced by the French videttes, and a | 
heavy cannonading was mstantly opened upon the explosion-vessels and boats ; | 
but finding the fire not returned, they became convinced of the nature of the | 
enemy. ‘The wind and tide rapidly drifted the vessels towards the flotilla; and | 
although vigorously opposed by the gun-boats and launches, the fire-vessels | 
were not abandoned, until within the proper distance of the enemy’s line, when 
the fuzes being ignited, they were abandoned to their fate. 


In the face of a tremendous fire, the vessels broke through the line of prames. | 











| 
| 


The Providence exploded between numbers 149 and 241, of the inner line, | 
wounding two men in the latter, but doing no further damage ; but the explo- 
sion was awfully luud, and created considerable alarm. Shortly afterwards, the 
Peggy passing through an opening expressly left for her, exploded in the rear 
of the line, wounding one French officer, and two men. The Devonshire ex- | 
ploded about the same time, doing the same amount of mischief. The Amity | 
being near the Ville-de-Mayence, the latter veered cable, and allowed the fire- 
vessel to drift harmlessly by, and she exploded without doing any injury. The | 
catamarans next came into operation ; but although some of these were towed 
within pistol-shot of the French prames, they effected nothing beyond making 
@ great noise. 
it appears, that one of the British boats, after towing a catamaran, was fallen 
in with by a French péniche, abandoned, and the crew of the latter boarded and 
carried off their prize. The péniche shortly afterwards struck the catamaran, | 
which at the instant exploding, blew the péniche and her remaining crew of 
fourteen men into the air. 

Thus ended this much-talked-of plan for destroying the French flotilla. The 
catamarans only wanted, to render them most destructive engines, a place be- | 
neath the bows of an enemy, and the assurance of the gun-lock’s doing its | 

.work. The difficulty, however. was to place them where required, and to 
ensure their explosion; and in consequence of their being found wanting in | 
these important qualities, the scheme, like many others of a similar nature, was | 
laid aside. | 

Lord Keith’s flag continued in the Monarch till 1806, when Capt. Searle be- | 
ing appointed Commissioner of the Victualling, Capt. Richard Lee took the | 
command of the Monarch as a private ship. Under this latter gallant officer, 
the Monarch was attached to the squadron of Commodore Sir Samuel Hood, 
cruizing off Rochefort. 

It having been determined to attack, with the boats of the squadron, a large 
convoy lying at anchor in Verdon Roads, at the mouth of the Gironde, under | 
the protection of a large corvette and a brig, one from the Monarch was sent in 
charge of Lieut. Dalhousie Tait. The expedition was under the command of | 
Lieut. Edward Reynolds Sibly, of the Centaur; and the gallant manner in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





wounded), his promotion. The attack took place on the night of the 15th 


July, and was desperately contested ; nor was a successful termination brought 
about without the loss of nine officers and men killed, and thirty-nine wound- 
ed. Inthe Monarch’s boat in particular, Lieut. Tait was badly wounded in the 


groin and breast by a pike, one man was killed or drowned, and seven men | 


(three badly) were wounded. 
obtain his promotion. 

On the 25th September, 1806, at lh. a.m., (wind north by east,) the Mo- 
march being in advance of the squadron, and standing in towards Chasseron 
light-house, seven strange sail were discovered to leeward, of which, after mak- 
ing the night signal to the Commodore, the Monarch proceeded in chase of the 
strange squadron, steering nearly before the wind. 

At daylight, the strangers were discovered to be five large frigates and two 
brigs, one of the former wearing a broad pendant. 

At 5h. a.m. the Monarch was seven or eight miles ahead of the Centaur, 
(which ship bearing Sir Samuel Hood's broad pendant, was the nearest ship to 
her, the others being far astern.) and within gun-shot of the enemy's sternmost 

frigate, upon which she opened fire from her bow-chasers. The Monarch con- 
tinued to gain in the pursuit until 10h. 15m., when she brought the three stern- 
most ships to close action. A running fight ensued, and being joined soon af- 
terwards by the Centaur, it was kept up for near two hours; at the expiration 
of which, the two sternmost, (Armide and Minerve, each 18-pounder 40-gun 
frigates,) surrendered. The third frigate, the Gloire, after having been engaged 
by the Centaur, hauled to the wind, but was pursued and captured, as was also 


the 40-gun frigate Infatigable, by the Centaur and Mars. 
the squadron effected their escape. 


Although so badly wounded, Lieut. Tait did not 


The remainder of 


In the month of November, 1807, the Monarch sailed in the squadron of 
Rear-Admiral Sir William Sydney Smith, for the purpose of blockading the 
Portuguese coasts and rivers, the government of that country having in its 
weakness been induced by Napok on to shut their ports against British vessels 
After the blockade had been enforced a short time, 9 demand was made by 
Lord Strangford, the British Ambassador, either that the fleet of Portugal 
should be delivered up to the British, 
the Royal Family to the Brazils. The latter proposal was accepted ; and on 
the 29th November, the Portuguese naval force, consisting of one 84. four 74 
and three 64 gun-ships, four frigates, three corvettes, and one schooner sailed 
out of the Tagus, having the royal standard of Portugal flying on board the 
Principe-Reale, which was saluted by Sir Sydney Smith , 

Accompanied for a time by the British squadron, the 
for the Brazils, when, Sir Sydney committing the further ¢ 
Graham Moore in the Marlborough, and to Capt. Lee in the Monarch, returned 
to his station, when he found Lisbon occupied by French troops ; 

The Monarch arrived with the fleet at Rio de Janeiro ; and soon afterwards 
Capt. Lee was entrusted with the command of three Portuguese sail of the 
lime, and two frigates, with which he proceeded to Rio de la Plata, and entered 
mute atreaty with the Spanish Authorities for a suspension of hostilities, till 
mows could be received from Europe. j 

Fae Monarch, on her return home from South America, was employed in the 


fleet shaped a course 





| customed to speak in public, in the next he would drop down into an easy and 


| and high boots: this costume, which pronounced him a priest, might also, had 


| sold for; he asked why Tim didn't come to his duties, and if Molly’s child was 
| wellof the measles ;—he had a word too for the shopkeeper’s wife, but that 


| of a saucer, he presented it to me with a graceful bow, saying, 


| together at dinner, to which [at once assented. 


| the world; none of the wsage de socicte, as we used to say at St. Omer’s 


One only, and that by chance, was the cause of any mischief. | 


| other signs of approbation and applause. 
which the service was executed, gained for th s latter officer, (who was severely | 


or that it should be employed in removing | 


harge to Commodore 


She Alvion. 


Walcheren expedition in 1809, subsequent to which she continued on the North 
Sea station, under the command of the same gallant officer. 

In 1812, the Monarch, being found fairly worn out, was _ off at Chatham, 
where she was broken up, after forty years of constant and honourable employ- 
ment. In her various actions with the enemy, this ship had no fewer than 494 
officers and men killed and wounded in her, to say nothing of deaths from acci- 
dents, &c. Her name is preserved by a fine ship of 84 guns, built at Bombay, 
in 1817 ; and as it has never been disgraced, so we hope it may never be lost 
while England possesses a Navy. 








OUR MESS. 
A NEW STORY BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF ‘CHARLES O'MALLEY,” &c. 
JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 
CHAPTER XIX.—THE CANAL BOAT. 


In obedience to O’Grady’s directions, of which, fortunately for me, he left 
a memorandum in writing, I started from Portobello in the canal boat on the 
afternoon of the day after his departure. The day was dark and louring, with 
occasional showers of cold and sleety rain ; however, the casual glance I took 
of the gloomy cell, denominated cabin, deterred me from seeking shelter there, 
and buttoned up in my great coat, and with my travelling cap drawn firmly over 
my eyes, I walked the deck for several hours, my own thoughts affording me 
sufficient occupation, and even had the opportunity presented itself, I should 
not have desired any other; on this score, however, there was no temptation, 
and as I looked at my fellow-passengers, there was nothing, either in their voice, 
air, or appearance, to induce me to care for any closer intimacy. The majority 
of them were stout, plain-looking country folk, with coats of brown or gray 
frieze, leather gaiters, and thick shoes, returning, as I could guess from some 
chance expressions they dropped, from the Dublin market, whither they had 
proceeded with certain droves of bullocks, wethers, and hoggets, the qualities 
of which formed the staple of conversation; there were also some lady pas- 
sengers, one a rather good looking woman, with a certain air of half gentility 
about her, which enabled her at times to display to her companion her profound 
contempt for the rest of the company ; this companion was a poor subdued- 
looking girl of about eighteen or twenty years, who scarcely ventured to raise 
her haggard eyes, and spoke with an accent painful from agitation ; her depress- 
ed look, and her humble manner, did not conceal, however, a certain air of 
composed and quiet dignity, which spoke of happier days. A host of ill-bred, 
noisy, and unmannerly children, accompanied them, and I soon discovered that 
the mother was the wife of a great shopkeeper in Loughrea, and her pale com- 
panion, a governess, she had just procured in Dublin, to initiate the promising 
offspring, in the accomplished acquirements of French, and Italian, music, and 
painting ; their only acquaintance on board seemed to be a jolly-looking man, 
who, although intimate with every one, seemed, somehow, not to suffer in the 
grand lady's esteem from the familiarities he dispensed on all sides. He was 
a short, florid-looking, little fellow, with a round builet head, the features of 
which seemed, at first sight so incongruous, that it was difficult to decide on 
their prevailing expression ; his large gray eyes which rolled, and twinkled with 
fun, caught a character of severity from his heavy overhanging eyebrows, and 
there was astern determination in his compressed lips that every moment gave 
way to some burst of jocular good humour, as he accosted one or other of his 
friends ; his voice, however, was the most remarkable thing about him, for 
while at one moment he would declaim in the fall round tone of a person ac- 


familiar accent, to which the mellowness of his brogue imparted a raciness quite 
peculiar. 
His dress was a suit of rusty black, with leather breeches of the same colour, 


I known more of the country, have explained the secret of that universal un- 
derstanding he maintained with all on board ; he knew every one's business, 
whither they were going, where they had been, what success had attended 


them in the market, how much the black heifer brought, what the pigs were 


was said in a whisper; and then producing a copper snuff-box, about the size 


** This is not the first time I have had the honour of being your fellow-tra- 
veller, captain. We came over from Liverpool together.”’ 

I now remembered that this was the same priest, whose controversial powers 
had kept me awake for nearly half the night, and whose convivial ones filled 
up the remainder. I was delighted, however, torenew my acquaintance, and 
we soon cemented an intimacy which ended in his proposing that we should sit 


** Dacent people, dacent people, captain ; but Jasfes after all, in the ways of 
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& sore time you have of it; and an angel of a woman ye are ; and the husband 
that could be cruel to you, and take The odd trick out of you, Mr. Larkins. 
No, no, I deny it—nego in omnibus, Domine. .What does Origensay? The 
rock, says he, is Peter; and if you translate the passage without Another 
kettle-full, if you please. J go forthe ten, Misther Larkins. Trumps! an- 
other—ancther—hurroo! By the tower of Clonmacnoise, Ill beggar the bank 
to-night. Malhewreux au jeux, heureux cn amour, as we used to say formerly. 
God forgive us!” ; 

Whether it was the French, or the look that accompanied it, I cannot aver, 
but, certainly, the lady blushed and looked down. In vain did the poor Quaker 
essay a word of explanation. In vain did Mrs. Carney herself try to escape 
from the awkward inferences, some of his allusions seemed to lead to. Even 
the old farmer saw his tricks confiscated, and his games estreated, without a 
chance of recovery : for, like Coeur de Lion with his iron mace, the good priest 
iaid about him, smashing, slaying, and upsetting all before him, and never giv- 
ing his adversaries a moment to recover from one blow, ere he dealt another, at 
their heads. + 

“To be sure, Mrs. Carney, and why not? it’s as mild as mother’s milk. 
Come, ould square-toes, take a thimble-full of it, and may be it'll lead you toa 
better understanding. | play the five fingers, Mr. Larkins. There goes Jack, 
my jewel. Play to that—the trick is mine. Don’t be laughing, I’ve a bit of 
fat in the heel of my fist for you yet. There now, what are you looking at? 
Don’t you see the cards? Troth, you’re as bad as the Quaker, you won’t be- 
lieve your own eyes; and ye see, ma’am’—here he whispered something in 
the lady's ear for a few seconds, adding, as he concluded—* and thim, Mrs. 
Carney, thim’s the rights of the church. Friends, indeed! ye call yourselves 
friends! faix, ye’re the least social friends I ever forgathered with, even if the 
bare look of you wasn't an antidote to all kinds of amusements —— Cut,Mr. Lar- 
kins And it’s purgatory ye don’t like. Ye know what Father O'Leary said 
—some of ye may go farther and fare worse—not to speak of what a place 
heaven would be, with the likes of you in it. Av it was Mrs. Carney, indeed. 
Yes, Mary, your own beautiful self, that’s fit to be an angel any day, and dis- 
coorse with angels Howld, av you please, I’ve a club for that Don’t you 
see what nonsense you're talking, the little kettle is laughing at you What's 
that you’re mumbling about my ume of life? Show me the man that'll carry 
twelve tumblers with me—show me the man that'll cross a country—show me 
the man that'll Never mind, Mrs. Carney ——Time of life, indeed! Faix, 
Pll give you a song.” 

With these words, the priest pushed the cards aside, replenished the glasses, 
and began the following melody to an air much resembling Sir Roger de Co- 
verley. 























‘« To-morrow I'll just be threescore : 

May never worse fortune betide me, 
Than to have a hot tumbler before, 

And a beautiful crayture beside me. 
If this world’s a stage, as they say, 

And that men are the actors, I’m certain, 
In the after-piece I'd like to play, 

And be there at the fall of the curtain. 

Whack ! fol lol. 


** No, no, Mrs. Carney, Ill take the vestment on it, nothing of the kind—the 
allusion is most discreet—but there is more. 
: ‘“« For the pleasures of youth are a flam ; 

To try them again, pray excuse me : 

I'd rather be priest that I am, 
With the rites of the church to amuse me. 

Sure there’s naught like a jolly old age, 
And the patriarch’s knew this, it said is ; 

For, though they look’d sober and sage, 
Faith, they had their own fun with the ladies ! 


Whack ! fol lol 


‘“‘Come now, captain, you are a man that knows his humanities ; I'll be judg- 
ed by you.” 

«| protest,” said I, laughingly, “I'd rather pronounce on your punch than 
on your polemics.” 

‘* No, would you, though !" said the priest, with a joyous twinkle in his eye, 
that showed which controversy had more attraction for him. ‘ Faix, then,you 
shall have a fair trial. Reach me that glass, Mr. Larkins; and if it isn’t sweet 
enough, maybe Mrs. Carney would stir it for you with her finger. There, 
now, we'll be comfortable, and social, and have no more bother about creeds 
nor councils ; for, although it’s only child’s play for me to demolish a hundred 
like you, I'd rather be merciful, and leave you, like Alexander the copper- 
smith, to get the reward of your works.” 

Whether it was the polite attention bestowed upon me by his reverence, or 





No, no; fer@ natura, devil a more; but here comes the dinner: the owld 
| story,—leg of mutton and turnips—boiled chickens and ham—a cod and pota- 
| toes! by the mass, they would boil one’s fatherif they had him on board,” 
while he added.in a whisper—* by reason they can't roast ; so now, will you 
move down, if you please?” 
** After your reverence ; if you'll permit. Arma cedant toga.” 
“Thrue for you, my son, sacerdotes priores; and though I am only a 
priest vg 

‘* More's the pity,” said I, interrupting him. 

“You're right,” said he, with a slight pinch of my arm, “ whether you are 
joking or not.” 

The dinner was not a very appetizing one—nor indeed the company over 
seductive, so that I disappeared with the cloth, glad to find myself once more 
in ‘he open air, with the deck to myself; for my fellow-travellers had, one and 
all, begun a very vigorous attack upon sundry jugs of hét water, and crucibles 
full of whisky, the fumes of which, added to the heat, the smoke, and other 
disagreeables, made me right happy to escape. 

As the evening wore late, the noise ard uproar grew louder and more vo- 
ciferous, and had not frequent bursts of laughter proclaimed the spirit of con- 
viviality, I should have been tempted to believe the party were engaged in dead- 
ly strife. Sometimes a single narrator would seem to hold the company in at- 
tentive silence—then a general chorus of the whole would break in, with 
shouts of merriment, knocking of knuckles on the table, stamping of feet, and 








, 


| As this had now continued for some time, and it was already verging to- 
| wards midnight, I began to grow inipatient, for as sleep stole over my eye- 
) lids, I was desirous of some little quiet, to indulge myself in anap. Blessings 
| on my innocent delusion,—the gentlemen below stairs had as much notion of 
| swimming as sleeping. Of this, a rapid glance through a little window, at the 
extremity of the cabin, soon satisfied me. As well as the steamed and heated 
glass would permit my seeing, the scene was astrange one. About forty per- 
| sons were seated around a narrow table, so closely packed that any attitude, 
but the bolt upright, was impracticable ; there they were, of every age and 
sex ; some asleep, with Welsh wigs and red pocket-handkerchiefs, screening 
| their heads from cold, and their ears as well as might be from uproar; some 
| were endeavouring to read by the light of mutton candles, with wicks like a 
| light infantry feather, with a nob at the head; others, with their heads bent 
down together, were confidentially exchanging the secrets of the last markets ; 
while here and there, were scattered about, little convivial knots of jolly souls, | 
whose noisy fun and loud laughter indicated but slight respect for their drowsy 
; neighbours 











| The group, however, which attracted most of my attention was one near the | 
| fire, at the end; this consisted of his reverence, Father Tom, a stout, burley- | 
| looking old farmer opposite him, the austere lady from Loughrea, and a little, 
' dried-up, potted-herring of a man. who, with a light brown coat and standing 
collar, sat up perpendicularly on his seat, and looked about him with an eye as 
lively, and an accent as sharp, as though it were only noonday. ‘This little | 
| personage, who came from that Irish Pennsylvania called Moate, was endea- | 
| Vourlng to maintain a controversy with the worthy priest, who, in addition to | 
his polemics, was deep in a game of spoiled five with the farmer, and carry- 
ing on besides another species of warfare with his fair neighbour. The diver- 
sity of all these occupations might possibly have been overmuch for him, were 
it not for the aid of a suspicious-looking little kettle, that sat hissing and rock- 
| Ing on the hob, with a look of pert satisfaction, that convinced me its contents 
| were something stronger than water. 
Perceiving a small space yet unoccupied in the party, I made my way thither 
| by the stair near it, and soon had the satisfaction to find myself safely installed, 
} without attracting any other notice from the party, than a proud stare from the 


| lady, as she removed a little farther from beside the priest. 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


As to his reverence, far too deeply interested in his immediate pursuits to pay 
any attention to me, he had quite enough on his hands with his t} 
, nists, none of whom did he ever fora moment permit to edge in even a word 
| Conducting his varied warfare with the skill of a general, who made the artille- 
| ry, the infantry, and the cavalry of mutual aid and assistance to each other, he 
| continued to keep the church, the courtship, and the cards all moving to- 
| gether, in a manner perfectly miraculous. The vehemence with which he 
thumped down a trump upon the table, serving as a point in his argument, 
while the energy of the action permitted a squeeze of the lady’s hand with the 
other 





* There ye go, six of spades. Play a spade, av ye have one, Mr. Larkins 
| - Fora set of shrivelled up craytures, with nothing but thee, and thou, for 
| 





of diamonds ; that tickled you under the short ribs—not you, Mrs. Carney—for 


| without the aid of any visible influence 


three antago- | 





a creed, to deny the real ould ancient faith, that Saint Peter and the ace 


that the magical word ** Captain,” so generic for all things military in Treland, 
had its effect, or that any purely personal reasons were the cause,I cannot 
aver ; but, certainly, Mrs. Carney’s manner became wonderfully softened. She 
siniled at me slyly, when the priest wasn’t looking, and vouchsafed an inquiry, 
as to whether | had ever served in the Roscommon yeomanry. 

The kettle once more sent forth its fragrant steam, the glasses were filled, 
the vanquished Quaker had extinguished both himself and his argument be- 
neath his broad beaver ; and Father Tom, witha glance of pleasure at the 
party, pronounced our arrangements perfect, and suggested around game, by 
way of passing the time. 

‘“* We are now,” said he, ‘* on the long level for eighteen miles ; there’s nei- 
ther a lock nor a town to disturb us. Give Mrs. Carney the cards.” 

The proposition was met with hearty approval : and thus did I, Lieutenant 
Hinton, of the Grenadier Guards, extra aid-de-camp to the viceroy, discover 
myself at four in the morning engaged at a game of loo, whose pecuniary li- 
mits were fourpence, but whose boundaries as to joke and broad humour were 
wide as the great Atlantic. Day broke, and I found myself richer by some 
tumblers of the very strongest whisky punch, a confounded headache, and two- 
and-eightpence in bad copper jingling in my pocket. 


CHAPTER XX.—SHANNON HARBOUR. 

Little does he know, who voyages in a tanal-boat, dragged along some three 
miles and a half per hour, ignominiously at the tails of two ambling hackneys, 
what pride, pomp and circumstance await him at the first town he enters. 
Seated on the deck, watching with a Dutchman’s apathy the sedgy banks, 
whose tall flaggers bow their heads beneath the ripple that eddies from the 
bow : now lifting his eyes from earth to sky, with nothing to interest, nothing 
to attract him; turning from the gaze of the long, dreary tract of bog and 
moorland, to look upon his fellow-travellers, whose features are perhaps nei- 
ther more striking nor more pleasing ; the monotonous jog of the postillion be- 
fore, the impassive placidity of the helmsman behind ; the lazy smoke, that 
seem to lack energy to issue from the little chimney; the brown and leaden 
look of all around—have something dreamy and sleep-compelling, almost im- 
possible to resist. And, already, as the voyager droops his head, and lets fall 
his eyelids, a confused and misty sense of some everlasting journey,toilsome,te- 
dious, and slow, creeps over his besotted faculties ; when suddenly the loud bray 
of the horn breaks upon his ears; the sound is re-echoed from a distance ; the 
far-off tinkle of a bell is borne along the water,and he sees before him,as if conju 


| red up by some magician’s wand, the roofs and chimneys of alittle village. Mean 


while,the excitement about him increases : the deck 1s lumbered with hampers, 
and boxes,and parcels ; the note of departure to many a cloaked and frieze-coat- 
ed passenger has rung; for,strange as it may seem,in that little assemblage of 
mud hoveis, with their dunghills and their duck-pools around them, with its one 


| slated house and its square chapel—yet there are people who live there ; and, 


stranger still, some of those who have left it, and seen other places, are going 
back there again, to drag on life as before. But the plot is thickening: the 
large brass bell at the stern of the boat is thundering away with its clanging 
sound; the banks are crowded with people ; and, as if to favour the melo- 
dramatic magic of the scene, the track-rope is cast off, the weary posters trot 
away towards their stable, and the stately barge floats on, to its destined haven, 
He who watches the look of proud, 
important bearing that beams upon ‘the captain's ” face at a moment like 
this, may philosophize upon the charms of that power which man wields above 
his fellow-men: such, at least, were some of my reflections ; and I could not 
1elp muttering to myself, ‘‘ If a man like this feel pride of station, what a glo- 

I g 

; tt 
rious service must be the navy . 

Watching, with interest, the nautical skill with which, having fastened a rope 
to the stern, the boat was swung round, with her head in the direction from 
whence she came, intimating thereby the monotonous character of her avo- 
cations! I did not perceive that one by one, the passengers were taking their 
departure ; 

‘“‘ Good-by, captain,” cried Father Tom, as he extended his ample hand 
to me; ‘we'll meet again in Loughrea. I’m going on Mrs. Carney’s car, 
or I'd be delighted to join you ina conveyance, but you'll easily get one at the 
hotel.” 

ad barely time to thank the good father for his kind advice, when I per- 
1 ’ g 
ceived him adjusting various duodecimo Carneys, in the well of the car, and 
then having carefully included himself in the frieze coat that wrapt Mrs. Car- 
ney—he gave the word to drive on 


> 


‘As the day foliowing was the time appointed for naming the horses, and the 
riders, I had no reason for haste. Loughrea, from what I had heard, was @ 
commonplace country town, in which, as in all similar places, every new comer 
was canvassed with a prying and searching curiosity. I resolved, therefore, to 
stop where I was; not indeed that the scenery possessed any attractions: @ 


’ 
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rospect more bleak, more desolate, and more barren, it would be impossible 
to conceive—a wide river with low and reedy banks, moving sluggishly on its 
yellow current, between broad tracts of bog or callow meadow-land ; no trace 
of cultivation, not even a tree was to be seen. 

Such is Shannon Harbour. No matter, thought I, the hotel at least looks 
well. This consolatory reflection of mine was elicited by the prospect of a 
large stone building of some stories high, whose granite portico and wide steps 
stood in strange contrast to the miserable mud hovels that flanked it on either 
side. It was a strange thought to have placed such a building in such a situa- 
tion. I dismissed the ungrateful notion, as I remembered my own position, 
and how happy I felt to accept its hospitality. 

A solitary jaunting-car stood on the canal side—the poorest specimen of its 
class I had ever seen ; the car—a few boards cobbled up by some country car- 

nter—seemed to threaten disunion even with the coughing of the wretched 
beast that wheezed between its shafts, while the driver, an emaciated creature 
of any age from sixteen to sixty, sat shivering upon the seat, striking from time 
to time with his whip at the flies that played about the animal’s ears, as though 
erry ones | their prey. 

‘« Banagher, yer honour? 
half. Is it Portumna, sir ?” 

“No, my good friend,” replied I, ‘I stop at the hotel.” 

Had I proposed to take a sail down the Shannon on my portmanteau, I don’t 
think the astonishment could have been greater. The bystanders, and they 
were numerous enough by this time, looked from one to the other, with expres- 
sions of mingled surprise and dread; and indeed, had I, like some sturdy 
knight-errant of old, announced my determination to pass the night in a haunt- 
ed chamber, more unequivocal evidences of their admiration and fear could not 
have been evoked. 

‘‘Tn the hotel,”’ said one. 

‘‘ He is going to stop at the hotel,” cried another. 

‘‘ Blessed hour,” said a third, ‘ wonders will never cease.” 

Short — been my residence in Ireland, it had at least taught me one les- 
son—neverto be surprised at any thing I met with. So manv views of life pe- 
culiar to the land met me at every turn—so many strange prejudices—so many 
singular notions, that were I to apply my previous knowledge of the world, 
such as it was, to my guidance here, I should be like a man endeavouring to 
sound the depths of the sea, with an instrument intended to ascertain the dis- 
tance of a star. Leaving. therefore, to time the explanation of the myste- 
rious astonishment around me, I gathered together my baggage, and left the 
boat. 

The first impressions of atraveller are not uncommonly his best. The finer 
and more distinctive features of a land require deep study and long acquaint- 
ance, but the broader traits of nationality are caught in an instant, or not caught 
at all. Familiarity with, destroys them, and it is only at first blush that we 
learn to appreciate them with force. Who that has landed at Calais, at Rot- 
terdam, or at Leghorn, has not felt this. The Flemish peasant, with her long- 
eared cap and heavy sabots—the dark Italian, basking his swarthy features in 
the sun, are striking objects when we first look on them. But days and weeks 
roll on, the wider characteristics of human nature swallow up the smaller and 
more narrow features of nationality, and in a short time we forget that the 
things which have surprised us at first, are not what we have been used to, 
from our infancy. 

Gifted with but slender powers of observation, such as they were, this was to 
me always a moment of their exercise. How often in the rural districts of my 
own country, had the air of cheery comfort and healthy contentment spoken to 
my heart ; how frequently, in the manufacturing ones,had the din of hammers, 
the black smoke, or the lurid flame of furnaces, turned my thoughts to those 
great sources of our national wealth,and made me look on every dark and swarthy 
face that passed, as on one who ministered to his country’s weal. But now I 
was to view a new, and very different scene. Scarcely had I put foot on shore, 
when the whole population of the village thronged around me. What are these, 

thought? What art do they practise? What trade do they profess? Alas! 
their wan looks, their tattered garments, their outstretched hands, and implor- 
ing voices, gave the answer—-they were al] beggars! It was not asif the old, 
the decrepid, the sickly, or the feeble, had fallen on the charity of their fellow- 
men, in their hour of need ; but here were all—all—the old man and the infant, 
the husband and the wife, the aged grandfather and the tottering grandchild, 
the white locks of youth, the whiter hairs of age—pale, pallid, and sickly— 
trembling between starvation and suspense, watching with the hectic eye of 
fever, every gesture of him on whom their momentary hope was fixed ; canvass- 
ing in muttered tones, every step of his proceeding, and hazarding a doubt,upon 
its bearing on their own fate. 


Loughrea, sir? Rowl ye over in an hour and a 


“Oh! the heavens be your bed, noble gentleman, look at me. The Lord 
reward you for the little sixpence that you have in your fingersthere. I’m 
the mother of ten of them.” 

“ Billy Cronin, yer honour. I’m dark since I was nine years old.” 

“T’m the ouldest man in the town-land,” said an old fellow with a white 
beard, and ablanket strapped round him. 

While bursting through the crowd, came a strange odd-looking figure, in a 
huntsman’s coat and cap, but both so patched and tattered, it was difficult to 
detect their colour. 

“* Here’s Joe, your honour,” cried he, putting his hand to his mouth at the 


a ” i 
same moment. ‘ Tally ho! ye ho! ye ho!” he shouted with a mellow ca- 


dence J never heard surpassed. ‘* Yow! yow! yow!” he cried, imitating the 


barking of dogs, and then uttering a long low wail, like the bay of a hound, he 
shouted out, ‘* Hark away! hark away!” and at the same moment pranced 
into the thickest of the crowd, upsetting men, women, and children, as he 
went: the curses of some, the cries of others, and the laughter of nearly all, 


ringing through the motley mass, making their misery look still more 
frightful. 


Throwing what silver I had about me amongst them, I made my way towards 
the hotel, not alone, however, but heading a procession of my ragged friends, 
who with loud praises of my liberality, testified their gratitude by bearing me 
company. Arrived at the porch, I took my luggage from the porter,and entered 
the house. Unlike any other hotel I had ever seen, there was neither stir nor 
bustle, no burly landlord, no buxom landlady, no dapper waiter with napkin on 
his arm, no pert-looking chambermaid with a bed-room candlestick. A large 
hall,dirty and unfurnished, led into a kind of bar, upon whose unpainted shelves 
a few straggling bottles were ranged together, with some pewter measures and 
tobacco pipes ; while the walls were covered with placards, setting forth the 
regulations for the * Grand Canal Hotel,” witha list, copious and abundant,of 
all the geod things to be found therein, with the prices annexed ; and a press- 
ing entreaty to the traveller, should he not feel satisfied with his reception, to 
mention it ina ‘book kept forthat purpose by the landlord.’’ I cast my eye 
along the bill of fare, so ostentatiously put forth—I read of rump-steaks and 
roast fowls, of red rounds and sirloins, and I turned fromm the spot resolved to 
explore further. The room opposite was large and spacious, and brobably des- 
tined for the coffee-room, but it also wasempty ; it had neither chair nor table, 
and save a pictorial representation of a canal-boat, drawn by some native artist 
with a burnt stick upon the wall, it had no decoration. Having amused my- 
self with the ‘* Lady Caher,” such was the vessel called, I again set forth on 
my voyage of discovery, and bent my steps towards the kitchen. » Alas, my 
success was no better there—the goodly grate before which should have stood 
some of that luscious fare of which I had been reading, was cold and deserted ; 
In One corner, it was true, three sods of earth, scarce lighted, supported an an- 
tiquated kettle, whose twisted spout was turned up,with a misanthropic curl at 
the misery of its existence; I ascended the stairs, my footsteps echoed along 
the silent corrider, but still no trace of human habitant could I see, and I began 
to believe that even the landlord had departed with the larder. : 


At this moment the low murmur of voices caught my ear, I listened, and 
@ould distinctly catch the sound of@ersons talking toge ther, at the end of the 
corridor. Following along this, I came to a door, at which having knocked 
twice with my knuckles, I waited for the invitation to enter. Either indisposed 
to admit me, or not having heard my summons, they did not reply ; so turning 
the handle gently, I opened the door and entered the room unobserved. For 
Some minutes I profited but little by this step; the apartment, a small one, 
was literally full of smoke, and it was only when I had wiped the tears from 
my eyes three times, that I at length began to recognise the objects before 
me 

Seated upon two low stools, beside a miserable fre of green wood, that 
smoked, not blazed upon the hearth, were a man and a woman, between them 
4 small and ricketty table supported atea equipage of the humblest description, 
and a plate of fish whose odour pronounced them red herrings. Of the man | 
Could see but little, as his back was turned toward me, but had it been other- 
wise, I could scarcely have withdrawn my looks from the figure of his compan- 
ion. Never had my eyes fallen on an object so strange, and so unearthly. She 
was an old woman, so old indeed as to have numbered nearly a hundred years ; 
her head uncovered by cap, or quoif, displayed a mass of white hair that hung 
down on her back, and shoulders,and even partly across her face, not sufficiently 
however to conceal two dark orbits, within which her dimmed eves faintly 
simmered ; her nose was thin and pointed, and projecting to the very mouth, 
Which, drawn backwards at the ingles by the tense muscles, wore 
810n of hideous laughte r 
wore 


an expres- 
i Over her coarse dress of some country stuff, she 
for warmth, the cast-off coat of a soldier, giving to her uncouth 
figure the semblance of an aged baboon at a village show. Her voice, bro- 
en with coughing, was a low feeble treble, that seemed io issue from 
Passages where lingering life had left scarce a trace of vitality; and yet she 


“iKed on, without ce ising, and moved her skinny fingers among the tea-cups 
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and knives upon the table, with a fidgety restlessness, as though in search of 
something.” ; 

“There, acushla, don’t smoke ; don’t, now: sure it’s at the ruin of your 
complexion. I neversee boys take to tobacco this way, when I was young. 

‘“‘ Whisht, mother, and don’t be bothering me,” was the cranky reply, given 
in a voice which, strange to say, was not quite unknown tome. 

“ Ay, ay,” said the oldcrone ; ‘‘ always the same, never mindin’ a word I 
say ; and maybe in a few years I won't be to the fore to look after you, and 
watch you.” 

Here the painful thought of leaving a world, so full of its seductions and 
sweets, seemed too mach for her feelings, and she began to cry. Her compa- 
nion, however, appeared but little affected, but puffed away his pipe, at his ease, 
waiting with patience till the paroxysm was past. 

“There, now,” said the old lady, brightening up, “ take away the tay- 
things, and you may go and take a run on the common ; but mind you don’t 
be pelting Jack Moore’s goose, and take care of Bryan’s sow ; she is as wick- 
ed as the divil, now that she has boneens after her. D’ye hear me, darlin’, 
or is it sick you are? Och! wirra! wirra! What's the matter with you, Cor- 
ny mabouchal ?” 

“Corny,” exclaimed I, forgetful of my incognito. 

“Ay, Corny, nayther more or less than Corny himself,” said that redoubted 
personage, as, rising to his legs, he deposited his pipe upon the table,thrust his 
hands into his pockets, and seemed prepared to give battle. 

“ Oh, Corny,” said I, “* I am delighted to find you here. 
assist me. I thought this was an hotel.” 

‘“* And why wouldn’t you think it an hotel ? hasn’tit a bar and a coffee-room? 
Isn’t the regulations of the house printed, and stuck up on all the walls! Ay, 
that’s what the directors did—put the price on every thing, as if one was going 
to cheat the people. And signs on it, look at the place now—ugh! the Hay- 
thens ! the Turks !” , 

“Yes, indeed, Corny, look at the place, now ;” glad to have an opportunity 
to chime in with my friend’s opinions. 

“Well, and look at it,” replied he, bristling up, “ and what have you to say 
agin it t isn’t it the Grand Canal Hotel ?” 

‘Yes ; but,” said I, conciliatingly, ‘* an hotel ought at least to have a land- 
lord, or a landlady.” 

‘And what do you call my mother, there ?” said he, with indignant energy. 

“Don't bate Corny, sir! don’t strike the child!” screamed the old woman, 


in an accent of heart-rending terror. ‘* Sure he doesn’t know what he is say- 
ing.” 


Perhaps you can 


** He is telling me, it isn’t the Grand Canal Hotel, mother,’ shouted Corny, 
in the old lady’s ears, while at the same moment he burst into a fit of most dis- 
cordant laughter. By some strange sympathy the old woman joined in, and 
I myself, unable to resist the ludicrous effect of a scene which still had touch- 
ed my feelings, gave way also, and thus we all three laughed on, for several 
minutes. 

Suddenly recovering himself in the midst of his cachinnations, Corny turned 
briskly round, fixed his fiery eyes upon me, and said— 

‘And did you come all the way from town to laugh at my mother and 


shal 


me ! 


I hastened to exonerate myself from such a charge, and in a few words in- 
formed him of the object of my journey, whither I was going, and under what 
painful delusion [ laboured, in supposing the internal arrangement of the Grand 
Canal Hotel bore any relation to its imposing exterior. 

‘**T thought I could have dined here ?” 

‘“* No, you can’t,” was the reply, ‘av ye’re not fond of herrins.”’ 

* And had a bed, too?” 

Nor that either, av ye don’t like straw.” 

And has your mother nothing better than that ?” said I, pointing to the mi- 
serable plate of fish, on the table. 

‘*Whisht, I tell you, and don’t be putting the like in her head : sometimes 
she hears as well as you or me”—here he dropped his yoice to a whisper—* her- 
rins is so cheap that we always make her believe it’s Lent—this is nine years 
now shie’s fasting ;"’ here a fit of laughing at the success of this innocent *‘ ruse”’ 
again broke from Corny, in which, as before, his mother joined. 

‘Then what am I to do,” asked I, “if I can get nothing to eat here? Is 
there no other house in the village !” 

‘** No, devil a one will you find.” 

“* How far is it to Loughrea ?”’ 

‘** Fourteen miles, and a bit.” 

“T can get a car, I suppose ?”’ 

‘* Ay, if Mary Doolan’s boy is not gone back.” 

The old woman, whose eyes were impatiently fixed upon me during this 


colloquy, but who heard not a word of what was guing forward, now broke 
in 


‘ 


‘** Why doesn’t he pay the bill and go away? Devila farthing I'll take off it 
Sure av ye were a raal gentleman, ye'd be giving a fippenny-bit to the gossoon 
there, that sarved you. Never mind, Corny, dear, I’ll buy a bag of marbles for 
you at Banagher.” 

Fearful of once more giving way to unseasonable mirth, I rushed from the 
room, and hurried down stairs ; the crowd that had so lately accompanied me 
was now scattered, each to his several home. The only one who lingered 
near the door was the poor idiot (forsuch he was) that wore the huntsman’s 
dress. 

‘Ts the Loughrea car gone, Joe?” said-I, for I remembered his name. 

“ She is, yer honour; she’s away.” 

‘“‘Ts there any means of getting over to-night *” 

‘‘ Barrin’ walking, there’s noue.”’ 

“Ay; but,” said 1, “‘ were even disposed for that, have got my lug- 
gage. 

“Ts it heavy ?” said Joe. 

‘“‘ This portmanteau, and the carpet-bag you see there.” 

‘** I'll carry them,” was the brief reply. 

“You'll not be able, my poor fellow,” said I. 

** Ay, and you on the top of them.” 

** You don’t know how heavy I am,” said I, laughingly. 

‘** Be gorra, I wish you was heavier.” 

“* And why so, Joe.” 

‘* Because one that was so good to the poor is worth his weight in goold any 
day.”’ 

Ido not pretend to say whether it was the flattery, or the promise these 
words gave me of an agreeable companion, en route ; but, certain it is, | at once 
closed with his proposal, and, with a ceremonious bow to the Grand Canal Ho- 
tel, took my departure, and set out for Loughrea. 


’ 


CHAPTER XXI.—LOUGHREA. 

With the innate courtesy of his country, my humble companion endeavoured 
to lighten the road by song and story. There was not a blackened gable, not a 
ruined tower, not even a well we passed, without its legend. The very moun- 
tains themselves, that reared their mighty peaks towards the clouds, had their 
tale of superstitious horror; and, though these stories were simple in them- 
selves, there was something in the association of the scene, something in the 
warm fervour of his enthusiasin, that touched and thrilled my heart. 

Like a lamp, whose fitful glare flickers through the gloomy vault of some 
rocky cavern, too feeble to illume it, but yet calling up wild and goblin shapes 
on every side, and peopling space with flickering spectres; so did the small 
modicum of intellect this poor fellow possessed, enable him to look at life, with 
strange distorted views. Accustomed to pass his days in the open air—the 
fields, the flowers, the streams, his companions—he had a sympathy in the ed- 
dying current that flowed on beneath—in the white cloud that rolled above 
him ; happy, for he had no care, he journeyed about from one country to ano- 
ther. In the hunting season he would be seen lounging about a kennel, mak- 
ing or renewing his intimacy with the dogs, who knew and loved him ; then he 
was always ready to carry a drag, to stop an earth, or do a hundred other of 
those minor services that are ever wanted. Many who lived far from a post- 
town knew the comfort of falling in with poor “ Tipperary Joe,” for such was 
he called. Not more fleet of foot than honest in heart, oftentimes was a letter 
intrusted to his keeping that with any other messenger would have excited 
feelings of anxiety . 

His was an April-day temperament—ever varying, ever changing. One mo- 
ment would he tell, with quivering lip and broken voice, some story of wild and 
thrilling interest ; the next, breaking suddenly off, he would burst out into 
some Joyous rant, generally ending in a loud * tallyho,”’ in which all his enthu- 
siasm would shine forth, and in his glistening eye and flushed cheek, one could 
mark the pleasure that stirred his heart. 


He knew every one, not only in this, 
but in the surrounding counties ; 


and they stood severally classed in his esti- 
mation, by their benevolence to the poor and their prowess in the hunting field 
These, with him, were the two great qualities of mankind The kind man and 
the bold rider made his “beau ideal” of all that was excellent, and it was 
strange to watch with what ingenuity he could support his theory 

‘'There’s Burton Pearse—that's the darling of a man 


‘ ) 
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it's he that’s good to 
ind takes his walls flying—it isn't a lock of bacon or a bag of meal 
he cares for—begorra, it’s not that. nor a double ditch would ever stop him 
Hurroo! I think I’m looking at him throwing up his whip-hand this way, going 
over a gate 
give him half-a-crown '"—devil a less ; 
maybe your honour knows him ? 
them—one of the right sort 


and then there’s Mr. Power of Kilfan 
Down in Kilkenny, there ; he’s another of 


I wish ye seen him facing a leap—a little up in 


| fence-gates, ditches, and stone walls, as thick as they can lie. 
| all the course, for | know it well, and tell you the names of all the gentlemen, 





his stirrups, just to look over and see the ground, and then—hoo! he’s across. 
and away. A beautiful place he has of it, and an elegant pack of dogs, four- 
teen hunters in the stable, and as pleasant a kitchen as ever | broke my fast m. 
The cook’s a mighty nice woman, a trifle fat, or so; but a good sowt and ® 
raal warrant for an Irish stew.” 

“And Mr. Ulick Burke, Joe, do you know him?” 

“Ts it blazing Burke !—faix, I do know him! I was as near him as I am to 
you, when he shot Matt Callanan at the mills. ‘There now,’ says he, wher 
he put a ball in his hip, and lamed him for life, ‘ you were always fond of your 


trade, and I'll make you a hopper.’ And sure enough, this is the way he goes 
ever since.” 


‘‘ He is a good horseman, they tell me, Joe?” 

“The best in Ireland : for following the dogs, flat race, or steeple chase,. 
show me his equal. Och! it’s himself has the seat in a saddle. Mighty short, 
he rides with his knees up, this way, and his toes out. Not so purty to look at, 
till you are used to it; but watch him fingering his baste—feeling his mquth 
with the snaffle—never tormenting, but just lettng him know who is on his 
back. It’s raal pleasure to look at him; and then to see him taking a little 
canter before he sets off, with his hand low, and just tickling the flanks with his 
spurs, to larn the temper of the horse. May I never! if it isn’t a heavenly 
sight !” 

a You like Mr. Burke then, I see, Joe?” 

“* Like him—who wouldn’t like him a-horseback? Isn't he the moral of a 
rider, that knows his baste better than I know my Hail Mary; but see him @ 
foot, he’s the greatest divil from here to Croaghpatrick—nothing civiller in his 
mouth than a curse and a ‘bloody end’ to ye! Och! it’s himself hates the 
poor, and they hate him: the beggars run away from him, as if he was the po- 
lice ; and the blind man that sits on Banagher bridge takes up his bags, and 
runs for the bare life, the minit he hears the trot of his horse. Isn’t it a won- 
der how he rides so bowld with all the curses over him? Faix myself wouldn’t 
cross that little stream there, if I was like him. Well, well, he'll have a hard 
reckoning at last : he’s killed five men already, and wounded a great many 
more : but they say he won't be able to go on much farther, for when he kills 
another, the divil’s to come for him—the Lord be about us! by reason he never 
lets any one kill more nor six.” 

Thus chatting away, the road passed over, and as the sun was setting we 
came insight of the town, now not above a mile distant. 

“That's Loughrea you sce there—it's a mighty fine place,” said Joe. 
“There’s slate houses, and a market, anda barrack ; but you'll stop a few days 
in the town?” 

“Oh, certainly ; I wish to see this race.” 

‘“« That will be the fine race.—It is a great country entirely—every kind of 
I'll show you 


and the names of their horses, and their servants; and I'll bring you where 
you will see the whole race, from beginning to end, without stirring an inch. 
Are you going to bet any money!” 

‘“‘T believe not, Joe: but I’m greatly interested for a friend.” 

‘* And who is he ?” 

“Captain O'Grady.” 

‘‘Master Phil! ‘Tear-an’-ages, are you a friend of Master Phil's? Arrah, 
why didn’t you tell me that before? Why didn’t you mintion hiz name to 
me! Och! isn’t myself proud this evening to be with a friend of the captain’s. 
—See now, what’s your name ?” 

“ Hinton,” said [. 

‘“* Ay, but your Christian name ?” 

‘« They who know me best call me Jack Hinton.” 

‘*Musha' but I'd like to call you Jack Hinton just for this once. Now, will 
you do one thing for me?” 

“To be sure Joe; what is it?¥ 

“Make them give mea half pint to drink your health, and the captain’s; 
for faix, you must be the right sort, or he wouldn’t keep company with you. 
It’s just like yesterday to me the day [ met him, down at Bishop's Loch; the 
hounds came to a check, and a hail-storm came on, and all the gentlemen went 
into a little shebeen house for shelter. I was standing outside, as it may be 
here, when Master Phil saw me; ‘Come in, Joe,’ says he ; ‘ you're the best 
company, and the pleasantest fellow over a mug of egg-flip :’ and may I never! 





if he didn’t make me sit down fornint him, at a little table, and drank two 
quarts of as beautiful flip as ever I tasted. And Master Phil has a horse here, 
ye tell me—what’s his name ?” 

“That, Joe, [ am afraid I can’t pronounce for you; it’s rather beyond my 
English tongue ; but I know that his colour’s gray, and that he has one cropped 
ear. 

‘That's Modirideroo !” shouted Joe, as, throwing my portmanteau to the 
ground, he seated himself leisurely on it, and seemed lost in meditation. 

“ Begorra,” said he at length, ‘he chose a good-tempered one, when he 
was about it ; there never was such a horse foaled in them parts. Ye heard 
what he did to Mr. Shea, the man that bred him? he threw him over a wall, and 
then jumped after him, and if it wasn’t that his guardian-angel made his lea- 
ther breeches so strong, he'd have ate him up entirely. Sure, there's no one 
can ride him barrin’ the man I was talking of.” 

‘* Well, Joe, I believe Mr. Burke is to ride him.” 

‘*Musha! but I am sorry for it.” 

‘* And why so? you seem to think highly of his horsemanship.” 





‘“« There's no misliking that, av it was fair; but then, you see, he has as 
many tricks in himas_ the devil—Sometimes he'll break his stirrup leather, or 
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g ind calling out to the servant, ‘Make Joe go in for his dinner, and | 


he’ll come in a pound too heavy, or he'll slip the snaffle out of the mouth; for 
he doesn’t care for his neck.—Once | see him stake his baste, and bring him in, 
dead lame.” 

Here ended our conversation, for by this time we entered the town, and pro- 
ceeded to Mrs. Doolan’s. The house was full, or the apartments bespoke ; 
and I was turning away in disappointment, when I accidentally overheard the 
landlady mention the two rooms ordered by Captain O'Grady. A little expla- 
nation ensued, and | discovered to my delight that these were destined for me 
by my friend, who had written some time before to secure them. A few mi- 
nutes more saw me comfortably installed in the little inn, whose unpretending 
exterior, and cheerful comfort within doors, were the direct antithesis to the 
solemn humbug | had left at Shannon Harbour. 

Under Joe’s auspices—for he had established himself as my own man—tea 
and rashers made their appearance. My clothes were unpacked and put by ; 
and as he placed my dressing-gown and slippers in readiness before the fire, I 
could not help observing the servant-like alacrity of his manner, perlect m 
every thing, save in his habit of singing to himself as he went, which I can’t 
say, however, that I disliked, and certainly never dreamed of checking . 

Having written a few lines to Mr. Burke, expressing my desire for a few mi- 
nutes’ interview the following morning, I despatched the note and prepared 
for bed. 

I had often listened with apathy to the wise saws of people who, never ha 
ving felt either hunger or fatigue, are so fond of pronouncing a glowing eulo- 
gium on such luxuries, when the period of their gr itification has arrived ; but, B 
confess, as I lay down that night in bed, and drew the clothes around me, I be- 
gan to believe that they had underrated the pleasures they spoke of The house- 
clock ticked pleasantly in the room without ; the cheerful turf-fire threw its mild 
red light across the room ; the sounds from the street were those of happy vot- 
ces and a merry laughter ; and when I ceased to hear them, [ had fallen inte a 
sound and peaceful sleep 

It was after about a dozen efforts, in which I had gone through all the usual 
formula on such occasions, rubbing my eyes, stretching, and even pinching my- 
self, before | could awake on the following morning. I felt somewhat stiffened 
from the unaccustomed exertions of the day before, but, somehow, my spirits 
were unusually high, and my heart in its very lightest mood. Ilooked about 
me through the little room, where all was order, neatness, and propriety. My 
clothes, carefully brushed and folded, my boots, resplendent in their blacking, 
stood basking before the fire ; even my hat, placed gently on one side, with my 
| gloves carefully flattened, were laid out in true valet fashion. The door into 
| my little sitting-room lay open, and I could mark the neat and comfortable pre- 
| parations for my breakfast, while, at a little distance from the table, and in ar 
| attitude of patient attention, stood poor Joe himself, who, with a napkin across 

his arm, was quietly waiting the moment of my awaking 











I know not if my reader will have any sympathy with the confession ; but 
| I own, I have always felt a higher degree of satisfaction from the unbought and 
homely courtesy chance has thrown in my way, than from the more prac tised, 
| and dearly paid for attentions of the most disciplined household. There is some- 
| thing flattering in the personal devotion which seems to spring from pure good- 
| will, that insensibly raises one in their own esteem. In some such reflection as 

this was I lost, when the door of my outer room was opened, and a voice im 





| qui ed if Mr. Hinton stopped there 

« Yes, sir,” replied Joe, “he is in bed, and asleep.” ; 

| «Ah! is it you, Joe ?” replied the other ; * so you are turned footman, I 
see. If the master be like the man, it ought to be a shrewd establishment.” 

“No,” replied Joe, carelessly ; “he is not very like any thing down in these 

parts; for he appears to be a gentleman.” 

| ‘Tell him I am here, and be d——d to you !”’ was the indignant reply as the 
speaker threw himself into his chair, and stirred the fire with his foot 

| Suspecting at once who my visitor was, 1 motioned to Joe to leave the room 
ind proceeded todress myself with all despat During the operation, how 
ever, my friend without manifested several symptoms of impatience ; now walk 

ling the room with rapid strides, as he whistled a quick step ; now beating tt 
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bars of the grate with a poker ; and occasionally performing that popular war- 
dance, “the Devil’s Tattoo,” with his knuckles upon the table. At length his 
-endurance seemed pusked to its length, and he knocked sharply at the door, 
calling out at the same moment— 

“T say, sir, time’s up, if you please.” 

The next moment I was before him. 

Mr. Ulick Burke—for I need not say it was he—was a well-looking man, of 
about eight-and-twenty or thirty years ofage. Although his height was below 
the middle size, he was powerfully and strongly made ; his features would have 
been handsome, were it not fora certain expression of vulgar suspicion that 

layed about the eyes, giving him a sidelong look when he spoke ; this, and the 
Gea of two front-teeth, from a fall, disfigured a face originally pleasing. His 
whiskers were large, bushy, and meeting beneath his chin. As to his dress, it 
was in character with his calling, a green coat cut round in jockey fashion, over 
which he wore a white “ bang-up,” as it was called,in one pocket of which was 
carelessly thrust a lash-whip; a belcher handkerchief, knotted loosely about his 
neck, buckskin breeches, reaching far down upon the leg, and top-boots, com- 
leted his costume. I had almost forgotten a hat, perhaps the most character- 
istic thing of all: this, which once had been white, was now, by stress of time 
and weather, of a dirty drab colour ; its crown dinged in several places, and 
the leaf jagged and broken, bespoke the hard usage to which it was subjected. 
While speaking, he held it firmly clutched in his ingloved hand, and from time 
to time struck it against his thigh, with an energy of manner that seemed habit- 
ual. His manner was a mixture of timid embarrassment and vulgar assurance ; 
feeling his way, as it were, with one, while he forgot himself with the other. 
‘With certain remnants of the class he originally belonged to, he had associa- 
ted the low habitudes and slang phraseology of his daily associates, making it 
difficult for one, at first sight, to discover to which order he belonged. In the 
language of his companions, Ulick Burke ‘“ could be a gentleman when he 
pleased it.” How often have we heard this phrase! and with what a fatal mis- 
‘take is it generally applied! He who can be 4 gentleman when he pleases, 
never pleases to be any thing else. Circumstancés may, and do, every day in 
life, throw men of cultivated minds, and refinedfhabits, into the society of their 
inferiors ; but while, with the tact and readiness that is their especivl preroga- 
‘tive, they make themselves welcome among those with whom they have few, if 
any, sympathies in common ; yet never, by any accident, do they derogate from 
that high standard which makes them gentlemen. So, on the other hand, the 
man of vulgar tastes and coarse propensities may simulate, if he be able, the 
outward habitudes of society, speaking with practised intonation, and bowing 
with well-studied grace ; yet he is no more a gentleman in his thought or feel- 
ing, than is the tinselled actor, who struts the board, the monarch his costume 
would bespeak him. This being the “ gentleman when he likes,” is but the 
mere performance of the character. It has all the smell of the orange-peel and 
the foot-lights about it, and never can be mistaken by any one who knows the 
world.—But to come back to Mr. Burke. 

Having eyed me for a second or two, with a look of mingled distrust and 
mpertinence, he unfolded my note, which he held beneath his fingers, and 
sail— 

“T received this from you last night, Mr. 

“ Hinton,” said I, assisting him. 

«« Mr. Hinton,” repeated he, slowly 

““ Won't you be seated!” said I, pointing to a chair, and taking one 
myself. “ 

He nodded familiarly, and placing himself on the window-sill, with one foot 
on a chair, resumed— 

“It’s about O’Grady's business, I suppose, you’ve come down here ; the cap- 
tain has treated me very ill.” 

“ You are quite right,” said I coolly, “in guessing the object of my visit ; 
but [ must also let you know, that in any observations you make concerning 
Captain O'Grady, they are made toa friend, who will no more permit his name 
to be slightingly treated than his own.” 

‘“* Of course,” pronounced with a smile of the most insulting coolness,was the 
only reply. “That, however, is not the matter in hand: your friend, the cap- 
tain, never condescended to answer my letter.” 

“He only received it a few days ago.” 

“ Why isn't he here himself! Isa gentleman rider to be treated like a 
common jockey that’s paid for his race ?”’ 

I confess the distinction was too subtle for me, but I said nothing in 
reply. ’ 

**T don’t even know where the horse is,nor if he is here at all—will you call 
that handsome treatment, Mr. Hinton?” 

“One thing I am quite sure of, Mr. Burke—Captain O’Grady is incapable of 
any thing unworthy or unbecoming a gentleman ; the haste of his departure for 
foreign service may have prevented him observing certain matters of etiquette 
towards you, but he has commissioned me to accept your terms. The horse is 
or will be here to-night, and I trust nothing will interrupt the good understand- 
ing that has hitherto subsisted between you.” 

“* And will he take up the writ ?” 

“ He will,” said I, firmly 

‘* He must havea heavy book on the race.” 

“ Nearly a thousand pounds.” 

“I'm sorry for it for his sake,’ 
money.” 

“Indeed !” said I; ‘I understand that you thought well of his horse, and 
that with your riding ¥ 

“Ay ; but I won't ride for him.’ 

“You won't ride !—not on your own terms ?”” 

‘No; not even on my ownterms. Don’t be putting yourself into a passion, 
Mr. Hinton—you’ve come down to a country where that never does any good ; 
we settle all our little matters here in a social, pleasant way of our own—but, I 
repeat it, | won’t ride for your friend ; so you méy withdraw his horse as soon 
as you like ; except,” added he, witha most contemptuous sneer, ‘‘ you have 
a fancy for riding him yourself.” / 

Resolving that whatever course I should follow, I should at least keep my 
temper for the present—I assumed as much calmness as I could command, and 
said— 

“* And what is there against O’Grady’s horse 1” 

“A chestnut mare of Tom Molloy’s that can beat him over any country—the 
rest are withdrawn ; so that I’}] have a ‘ride over’ for my pains 

“Then you ride for Mr. Molloy ?” said I : 

“You've guessed it,” replied he with a wink, as, throwing his hat carelessly 
on one side of his head, he gave me an insolent nod, and lounged out of the 
room. 

F need not say, that my breakfast appetite was not improved by Mr. Burke's 
visit; in fact, never was a man more embarrassed than I was Independent of 
the loss of his money, I knew how poor Phil would suffer from the duplicity of 
the transaction ; and in my sorrow for his sake, I could not help accusing my- 
self of ill-management in the matter: had I been more conciliating or more 
blunt—had i bullied, or bid higher, perhaps a different result might have fol- 
lowed. . Alas! in all my calculations, I knew little or nothing of him with 
whom [ had to deal. Puzzled and perplexed, uncertain how to act—now re- 
solving on one course, now deciding on the opposite, I paced my little room for 
above an hour. The only convictionI could come to, being the unhappy 
choice that poor O'Grady had made, when he selected me for his negotiator. 

The town clock struck twelve—I remembered suddenly that was the hour 
when.the arrangements of the race were to be ratified, and without a thought 
of what course [ should pursue, what plan I should adopt, I took my hat and 
sallied forth. ‘ 

The main street of the little town was crowded with people, most of them 
of that class which, in Trish phrase, goes hy the appellation of squireen, a spe- 
cies of human lurcher, without any of the good properties of either class from 
which it derives its origin, but abounding in the bad traits of both. They loung- 
ed along, followed by pointers and wire-haired grayhounds, their hands stuck in 
their coat-pockets, and their hats set well back on their heads. Following in 
the train of this respectable cor/ége, I reached the market-house, upon the steps 
of which several “ sporting gentlemen” of a higher order were assembled. El- 
bowing my way, with some difliculty, through these, I mounted a dirty and 
sandy stair, to a large room, usually employed by the magistrates for their 
weekly sessions; here, at a long table, sat the race committee ; an imposing 
display of books, pens, and papers before them. A short, little man, with a 
powdered head, and a certain wheezing chuckle when he spoke, that invo- 
iuntariy suggested the thought of apoplexy, seemed the president of the 
meeting. 

The room was so crowded with persons of every class, that I could with diffi- 
culty catch what was going forward. I looked anxiously round to see if I 
could not recognise some friend or acquaintance, but every face was strange 
tome. The only one I had ever seen before was Mr. Burke himself, who, with 
his back to the fire, was edifying a select circle of his friends by what I dis- 
covered, from the laughter of his auditory, was a narrative of his visit to my- 
self. The recitil must have owed something to his ingenuity in telling, for in- 
deed the gentlemen seemed convulsed with mirth ; and when Mr. Burke con- 
cluded, it was plain to see that he stood several feet higher in the estimation of 
his acquaintances 

“Silence!” wheezed the little man with the white head, “it is a quarter 

st twelve o'clock, and I'll not wait any longer.” 

“ Read the list, Maurice,” cried some one. “ As it is only ‘a walk over,’ 
you needn't lose any time.” 

“Here, then, No. 1: Captain Fortescue’s Tramp.” 

~ Withdrawn,” said a voice in the crowd. 
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was the cool reply, “ for he'll lose his 
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| shrunk from, with shame, and the very thought of which now filled me with ap- 
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“No. 2: Harry Studdart’s Devil-may-care !” 
“ Paid forfeit,” cried another. 

“No. 3: Sir George O’Brien’s Billy-the-Bowl !”’ 
«Gone home again,” was the answer. 

‘“No. 4: Tom Molloy’s Cathleen !” 

“ All right!” shouted Mr. Burke, from the fireplace. 
‘Who rides !”” asked the president. 

“Ulick !” repeated half-a-dozen voices together. 





“But what does he do?” said [; “this infernal beast, what trick has he 1” 

“Tt isn’t one, but a hundred that he has. First of all, it isn’t so easy to get 
on his back, for he is as handy with his hind-foot as a fiddler; and if you are 
not mighty quick in mounting, he'll strike you down with it : then, when you 
are up, maybe, he won't move at all, but stand with his fore-legs out, his head 
down, and his eyes turned back just like a picture, hitting his flanks between 
times with his long tail. You may coax him, pet him, and pat him—faith, you 
might as well be tickling a milestone ; for it's laughing at you he'll be all the 


‘Eleven stone eight,” said the little man. time. Maybe at last you'll get tired, and touch him with the spur. Hurroo ! 


“And a pound for the martingale,” chimed in Mr. Burke. 

“ Weil, I believe that’s all——No : there’s another horse—Captain O’Grady’s 
Modirideroo.” 

‘Scratch him out with the rest,” said Mr. Burke. 

“No!” said I, from the back of the room. 


begorra you’ll get it then.” 
“ Why—what happens then ?” 
‘What happens, is it? Maybe it’s your neck is broke, or your thigh, or your 


collar-bone, at least: he’ll give you a straight plunge up in the air, about ten 
feet high, his head forward, till he either pulls the reins out of your hands, or 


The word seemed electric : every eye was turned towards the quarter where | lifts you out of the saddle, and at the sane moment, he’ll give you a blow with 
I stood ; and as I moved forward towards the table, the crowd receded to per-|his hind quarters in the small of the back. Och, murther,” said he, placing 


mit my passage. 


both hands upon his loins, and writhing as he spoke, ‘it ‘ill be six weeks to- 


“Are you on the part of Mr. O’Grady, sir?” said the little man, with a po-| morrow since he made one of them buck-leaps with me, and I never walked 


lite smile. 
I bowed an affirmative. 
“He does not withdraw his horse then ?”’ said he. 
“No!” said I again. 


straight since. But that is not all.” 
“Come, come,” said I, impatiently, ‘this is all nonsense ; he only wants a 


man with a little pluck, to bully him out of all this.” 


AsI said these valorous words, I own, that to my own heart, I didn’t 


* But you are aware, sir, that Mr. Burke is going to ride for my friend, Mr. | exactly correspond to the person I described; but as the bottle of port was 


Molloy, here. Are you prepared with another gentleman !” 
I nodded shortly. 
‘His name, may I ask ?”’ continued he. 
“ Mr. Hinton.” 


now finished, I set forth with my companion to pay my first visit to this re- 
doubted animal. 


The mill where the stable lay was about a mile from the town ; but the night 


was a fine moonlight one, with not an air of wind stirring, and the walk de- 


By this time Mr. Burke, attracted by the colloquy, had approached the table, | lightfwl. When we reached the little stream that turned the mill, over which 


and, stooping down, whispered some words in the president's ear. 


a plank was thrown as a bridge, we perceived that a country lad was walking a 


“You will forgive me, | am sure,” said the latter, addressing me, “ if I ask, | pair of saddle-horses backwards and forwards near the spot. The suspicion of 


as the name is unknown to me, if this be a gentleman rider!” 


some trickery, some tampering with the horse, at once crossed me ; and I hint- 


The blood rushed to my face and temples. I knew at once from whom this] ed as much to the groom 


insult proceeded. It was no time, however, to notice it, so I simply replied— 
“Mr. Hinton is an officer of the Guards, an aide-de-camp to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and I beg leave respectfully to present him to you.” 
The obsequious civility exhibited by the party, as I pronounced these few 


“*No,no,” said he, laughing, “make your mind easy about that. MgeUlick 
Burke knows the horse well, and he’ll leave it all to himself.” 

The allusion was a pleasant one g but [ said nothing, and walked on. 

Having procured a lantern at the mill, the groom preceded me to the little 


words, were an ample amende for what I had suffered a few minutes before. | out-house, which acted as stable. He opened the door cautiously, and 


Meanwhile, Mr. Burke had resumed his place at the fire, once more surrounded 
by his admiring satellites. 


peeped in. 
‘* He’s lying down,” said he to me in a whisper, and at the same moment 


Being accommodated with a chair at the table, I proceeded to read over and | taking the candle from the lantern, he held it up to permit my obtaining a 
sign the usual papers, by which I bound myself to abide by the regulations of] better view; don’t be afeard,” continued he, “he'll not stir now, the 
the course, and conform in all things to the decision of the stewards. Scarce-| thief of the arth; when once he’s down that way, he lies as peaceable as a 


ly had I concluded, when Mr. Burke called out— 

** Who'll take eight to one, on the race !” 

Not a word was spoken in reply. 

“* Who'll take fifty to five ?”’ cried he again. 

**T will,” said a voice from the door. 

‘* Who is that takes my bet? What is his name ?” 

“Tom Loftus, P. P. of Murranakilty.”’ 

‘“* A better fellow nor an honester couldn't do it,” said the president. 

‘* Book your bet, sir,” said Mr. Burke ; “or, if it is equally convenient for 
you, you can pay it at present.” 

‘“*T never make a memorandum of such trifles,”’ said the priest; “but I'll 
stake the money insome decent man’s hands.” 

A roar of laughter followed the priest's proposition, than which nothing could 
be less to Mr Burke’s taste. This time, however, he was in funds; and while 
the good father disengaged his five-pound note from the folds of a black leather 
pocket-book, as large as a portfolio, his antagonist threw a fifty on the table, 
with an air of swaggering importance. I turned now toshake hands with my 
friend, but to my surprise and astonishment, he gave me a look of cold and 
impressive import, that showed me at once that he did not wish to be recog- 
nised, and the next moment left the room. My business there was also con- 
cluded, and having promised to be forthcoming the following day, at two 
o'clock, 1 bowed to the chairman and withdrew 


‘ 
CHAPTER XXII.—A MOONLIGHT CANTER. 

I was not quite satisfied with the good priest for his having cut me, no mat- 
ter what his reasons—I was not over much so with the tone of the whole meet- 
ing itself, and certaiuly I was very little satisfied with the part I had myself 
taken therein ; for as cooler judgment succeeded to hot excitement, I perceiv- 
ed in what a mess of difficulty [ had involved myself, and how a momentary 
flush of passionate indignation had carried me away beyond the bounds of rea- 
son and sense, to undertake what but half an hour previously, I should have 


prehension and dread, not indeed as to the consequences to myself, physically 
considered, for most willingly would I have compounded for a fractured linb, or 
even two, to escape the ridicule I was almost certain of incurring; this it was 
which I could not bear, and my heart, amour propre, recoiled from the thought 
of being a laughing-stock to the under-bred and ill-born horde that would as- 
semble to witness me. 

When [ arrived at the inn, poor Joe was there awaiting me ; he had been 
down to see the horse, which for precaution’s sake was kept at a mill a little 
distance from the town, and of whose heart and condition he spoke in glowing 
terms. 

* Och! he is a raal beauty—a little thick in fat about the crest, but they say 
he always trains fleshy, and his legs are as clean as a whistle. Sorra bit, 
but it'll give Mr. Ulick as much as he can do to ride him to-morrow. I 
know by the way he turns his eyes round to you in the stable, he’s in the devil's 
temper.” 

“ But it is not Mr. Burke, Joe—I am going to ride him.” 

‘You are going to doit! You! Oh! by the powers, Mr. Ulick wasn’t far 
out, when he said the master was as mad asthe man. ‘Tell me your com- 
pany,’ says the old proverb; and you see there it is—what comes of it? If 
you lie down with dogs, you'll get up with fleas, and that’s the fruits of travel- 
ling with a fool.” 

[ was in no temper for badinage at the moment, and replied to the poor 
fellow in a somewhat harsher tone than I should have used ; and as he left the 
room without speaking, I felt ashamed and angry with myself, for thus banish- 
ing the only one that seemed to feel an interest in my fortunes. 

[ sat down to my dinner discontented and unhappy. But a few hours pre- 
vious, and I awoke high in heart and hope ; and now without any adverse stroke 
of fortune, without any of those casualties of fate which come on us, unlooked 
for, and unthought of, but simply by the unguided exercise of a passionate 
temperament, | found myself surrounded by embarrassments, and environed by 
difficulties, without one friend to counsel, or advise me. 

Yes: I could not conceal it from myself—my determination to ride the stee- 
ple-chase was the mere outbreak of passion. ‘The taunting insolence of Burke 
had stung me to adopt a course which I had neither previously considered, nor, 
if suggested by another, could ever have consented to. True, I was what 
would be called a good horseman In the two seasons | had spent in Leices- 
tershire, on a visit to a relative, I had acquitted myself with credit and charac- 
ter; but a light weight splendidly mounted on a trained hunter, over his accus- 
tomed country, has no parallel with the same individual upon a horse he has 
never crossed, over a country he has never seen. These, and a hundred simi- 
lar considerations came rushing on me now when it was too late ; however, the 
thing was done, and there being no possible way of undoing it, there was but 
one road, the straight forward, to follow in the case. Alas! half of our philoso- 
phy in difficulties consists in shutting our eyes firmly against consequences, and 
tete baissée, rushing headlong at the future. Though few may be found willing 
to admit that the bull in the china-shop is the model of their pradence—I freely 


lamb.’ 
As well as I could observe him, he was a magnificent horse. <A little too 


heavy perhaps about the crest and forehand, but then so strong behind, such 
powerful muscle about the haunches, his balance was well preserved. As I 
stood contemplating him in silence, I felt the breath of some one behind me. | 
turned suddenly round: it was Father Tom Loftus himself. There was the 


worthy priest, mopping his forehead with a huge pocket-handkerchief, and blow- 
ing like a rhinoceros. 

“Ugh!” said he at length, “I have been running up and down the roads 
this half hour after you, and there’s not a puff left in me.” 

‘Ah! father, [ hoped to have seen you at the inn.” 

* Whist! Idarn’t. I thought I'd do it better my own way; but, see now, 
we've no time to lose. I knew as well as yourself you never intended to ride 
this race. No matter; don’t say a word; but_listen to me: I know the horse 
better than any one in these parts; and it isn’t impossible, if you can keep the 
saddle over the first two or three fences, that sou may win. I say, if you can 
—for faith it’s not in a ‘swing-swong’ you'll be. But, come now, the course 
was marked out this evening —Burke was over it before dinner; and, witha 
blessing, we will before supper.—I’ve got a couple of hacks here that'll take us 
over every bit of it, and perhaps it is not too much to say, you might have a 
worse guide.” 

‘* Faith, your reverence,” chimed in the groom, ‘he'd find it hard to have a 
better.” 

Thanking the kind priest for his good-natured solicitude, I followed him out 
upon the road, where the two horses were walting us 

“There now,” said he, “get up; the stirrups are about your length. He 
looks a little low in flesh ; but you'll not complain of him when he’s under 
you.” 

The next moment we were both inthe saddle. ‘Taking a narrow: path that 
led from the high road, we entered a large tilled field; keeping along the 
headlands of which, we came to a low stone wall, through a gap of which we 
passed, and came out upon an extended piece of grass-land, that gently sloped 
away from where we were standing, to a little stream at its base, an arm 
of that which supplied the mill. 

“Here now,” said the priest, ‘a little to the left yonder, is the start : you 
come down this hill; you take the water there, and_you keep along by Freney’s 
house, where you see the trees there. There's only a small stone wall, and a 
clay ditch, between this and that; afterwards you turn off to the right. But 
come now, are you ready? We'll explore a bit.” 

As he spoke, the good priest, putting spurs to his hackney, dashed on 
before me, and motioning me to follow, cantered down the slope. Taking 
the little mill-stream at a fly, he turned in his saddle to watch my perform- 
ance. 

“Neat, mighty neat !" cried he, encouraging me. ‘ Keep your hand a lit- 
tlelow. The next is a wall —” 

Scarcely had he spoke when we both came together at a stone fence, about 
three feet high. ‘This time I was a little in advance, as my horse was fresher, 
and took it first. 

“Oh, the devil a better!’ said Father Tom. ‘‘ Burke himself couldn’t beat 
that ! Here now; keep this way out of the deep ground, and rush him at the 
double ditch there.” 

Resolved on securing his good opinion, I gripped my saddle firmly with my 
knees, and rode at the fence. Over we went in capital style, but lighting on 
the top of a rotten ditch, the ground gave way, and my horse’s hind legs slip- 
ped backwards into the gripe. Being at full stretch, the poor animal had no 
power to recover himself, so that disengaging his fore-legs, I pulled him down 
into the hollow, and then with a vigorous dash of the spur, and a bold lift, car- 
ried him clean over it into the field. 

‘* Look,now !” said the priest ; ‘‘ that pleases me better than all you did be- 
fore. Presence of mind—that’s the real gift for a horseman, when he’s in a 
scrape ; but mind me, it was your own fault ; for here’s the way to take the 
fence.” So saying, he made a slight semicircle in the field, and then, as he 
headed his horse towards the leap, rushed him at it furiously, and came over 
like the bound of astag! 

‘* Now,” said Father Tom, pointing with his whip as he spoke, ‘* we havea 
beautiful bit of galloping-ground before us ; and if you ever reach this far,and 
I don’t see why you shouldn't, here’s where you ought to make play. Listen 
to me now,” said he, dropping his voice : ‘ Tom Molloy’s mare isn’t thorough- 
bred, though they think she is. She has got a bad drop in her. Now the 
horse is all right,clean bred, sire and dam, by reason he'll be able to go through 
the dirt, when the mare can’t, so that all you've to do, if, as I said before, you 
get this far, is, to keep straight down to the two thorn bushes—there, you see 
them yonder—Burke won't be able to take that line, but must keep upon the 
head-lands, and go all round yonder; look now, you see the difference—so 
that before he can get over the wide ditch you'll be across it, and making for 
the stone wall. After that, by the powers, if you don’t win I can’t help you!” 

‘Where does the course turn after, father!” said I. 

“ Oh! a beautiful line of flat country, intersprinkled with walls, ditches, and 





own it was mine, and that I made up my mind to ride the horse with the un- 
speakable name, as long as he would permit me to ride him, at every thing, 
over every thing or through every thing, before me. This conclusion at 
length come to, I began to feel more easy in my mind. Like the felon, that 
- sgh re is no chance of a reprieve, I could look my fate more steadily in 
the face 


I had no great appetite for my dinner, but I sat over an excellent bottle of | 
port ; sipping, and sipping, each glass | swallowed lending a rose tint to the | 
future. The second bottle had just been placed on the table before me, when 
O’Grady’s groom came in to receive his instructions. He had heard nothing of | 
my resolution to ride, and certainly looked aghast when I announced it to him. 
By this time, however, I had combatted my own fears, and I was not going to 
permit jes to terrify me. Affecting the easy nonchalance of that excellent 
type, Mr. Ulick Burke, I thrust my hands into my coat-pockets. and, standing 
with my back to the fire, began questioning him about the horse. Confound 
it! there’s no man so hard to humbug as an Irishman, but if he be a groom, I 
pronounce the thing impossible. The fellow saw threugh me in a moment ; 
and as he sipped the glass of wine I had filled out for him, he approached me 
confidently, while he said in a low tone— 

** Did you say you’d ride him?” 

** Yes, to be sure I did.” 

“You did; well! well! there’s no helping it, since you said it. There's 
only one thing to be done,” he looked cautiously about the room, lest any one 
should overhear him. ‘There's but one thing I know of—let him throw you 
at the first leap. Mind me now, just leave it to himself ; he'll give you no trou- 
ble in life; and all you have to do, is to choose the soft side. It’s not your fault af- 
ter that, you know, for I needn't tell you he won't be caught before night.” 

I cou'd not help laughing at this new receipt for riding a ste eple-chase, al- 





maybe a hedge or two; but all fair, and only one rasping fence, the last of all. 
After that, you have a clean gallop of about a qygrter of a mile, over as nice 
a sod as ever you cantered.” 

** And that last fence, what is it like?” 

‘Faith, it is a rasper; it’s a wide gully where there was a boreen once, and 
they say it’s every inch of sixteen feet, that “ill make it close upon twenty 
when you clear the clay on both sides. The gray horse, I'm told, has a way of 
jumping in and jumping out of these narrow roads ; but take my advice and go 
it in a fly: and now, captain, what between the running, and the riding, and 
the talking together, I am as dry as a limekiln ; so what do you say if we turn 
back to town, and have a bit of supper together? ‘There's a kind of a cousin 
of mine, one Bob Mahon, a major in the Roscommon, and he has got a grouse- 
pie, and something hot to dilute it with, waiting for us.” 

‘Nothing will give me more pleasure, father ; and there’s only one thing 
more—indeed | had nearly forgotten it altogether ” 

‘*‘ What's that ?”’ said the priest, with surprise. 

“Not having any intention to ride, I left town without any racing equipment ; 
breeches and boots I have, but as to a cap and a jacket f 

“Tve provided for both,” said Father Tom. ‘ You saw the little man with 
a white head that sat at the head of the table, Tom Dillon of Mount Brown, 
you know him ?” 

” «J am not acquainted with him.” 

‘* Well, he knows you, that’s all the same: his son, that’s just gone to Gib- 
raltar with his regiment, was about your size, and he had a new cap and jacket 
made for this very race, and of course they are lying there, and doing nothing 
So I sent over a little. gossoon with a note, and I don’t doubt but they are all 
at the inn this moment 

“ By Jove, father'” said I, “you are a reai friend, and a most thoughtfel 











though | confess it did not raise my courage regarding the task before me. 


one too.” 
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~ Maybe I'll do more than that for you,” said he, with a sly wink of his eye 
‘that somehow suggested to mind, that he knew more of, and took a deeper in- 
terest in me, than I had reason to believe. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—MAJOR MAHON AND HIS QUARTERS. 

. The major’s quarters were fixed in one of the best houses in the town, in 
the comfortable back parlour of which was now displayed a little table laid for 
three persons : a devilled lobster, the grouse pie already mentioned, some fried 
ham, and crisped potatoes were the viands; but each was admirable in its 
kind, and. with the assistance of an excellent bowl of hot punch and the friend- 
ly welcome of the host, left nothing to be wished for, or desired. 

Major Bob Mahon was a short, thick-set, little man, with round blue eyes, 
a turned up nose, and a full under lip, which he had a habit of protruding with 
an air of no mean pretension ; a short crop of curly black hair, covered a head 
as round as a billiard ball; these traits, with a certain peculiar smack of his 
mouth, by which he occasionally testified the approval of his own eloquence, 
were the most remarkable things about him. His great ambition was, to be 
thought a military man ; but somehow his pretensions in this respect smacked 
much more of the militia than the line. Indeed, he possessed a kind of adroit 
way of asserting the superiority of the former to the latter, averring that they 
who fought pro aris et focis—the major was fond of Latin—stood on far higher 
ground than the travelled mercenaries who only warred for pay ; this pecultar- 
ity, and an absurd attachment to practical jokes, the result of which had fre- 
quently, through life, involved him in law-suits, damages, compensations, and 
even duels, formed the great staple of his character, of all which the good 
priest informed me most fully on our way to the house. ; 

‘‘ Captain Hinton, I believe,” said the major as he held out his hand in wel- 
come. 

‘“Mr. Hinton,” said I, bowing. 

“Ay, yes; Father Tom, there, doesn’t know much about these matters. 
What regiment, pray '” 

«The Grenadier Guards.’ 

“Oh! avery good corps—mighty respectable corps; not that, between our- 
selves, [ think over much of the regulars—between you and me, I never knew 
foreign travel to do good to man or beast. What do they bring back with 
them! I'd like to know—French cookery and Italian licentiousness. No, no; 
give me the native troops! You were a boy at the time, but maybe you have 
heard how they behaved in the west, when Hoche landed. Egad! if it wasn't 
for the militia, the country was sacked. I commanded a company of the Ros- 
common at the time ; I remember well, we laid siege to a windmill, held by a 
desperate fellow, the miller—a resolute character, Mr. Hinton—he had two 
guns in the place with him.” 

“1 wish to the Lord he had shot you with one of them, and we’d have been 
spared this long story !” 

‘*T opened a parallel ——” 

‘Maybe, you’d open the pie!” 
down to the table. 
this evening ?” 

‘Upon my conscience, -so I did,” replied the major, good-humouredly. 
“ So let us have a bit of supper now, Mr. Hinton, and I'll finish my story by- 
and-by.” ; 

“The heavens forbid!" piously ejaculated the priest, as he helped himself 
to a very considerable portion of the lobster. 

“Ts this a fast,” said I, slyly, ** Father Loftus ?” 

‘No, my son, but we'll make it one. That reminds me of what happened 
to me, going up in the boat. It was a Friday, and the dinner, as you may 
suppose, was not over good ; but there was a beautiful cut of fried salmon just 
before me, about a pound anda half, maybe two pounds ; this I slipped quiet- 
ly on my plate, observing to the company, in this way—Ladies and gentlemen, 
this is a fast day with me——when a big fellow, with red whiskers, stooped 
across the table, cut my bit of fish in two halves, calling out as he carried off 
one, ‘Bad scran to ye, d’ye think nobody has a sow! to be saved but your- 
self!” 

“Ah! they’re a pious pt ple, are the Irish! 
you'll remark that, when you see more of them. 
you like us here 
'  Exceedingly,” said I, with warmth 
greatly pleased with Ireland.” 
~ That's right! and I’m glad of it! though, to be sure, you have not seen 
us in our holiday garb 
Dublin as | remember it—and Tom there remembers it—‘ that was a pleasant 
place.’ It was not trusting to balls and parties, to dinners and routs, but to all 
kinds of fun and devilment besides 
be skylarking about thi 
the castle people 
is now—they were convivial, jovial fellows ——’ 


said the priest, as he drew his chair, and sat 
‘* Perhaps you forget, Bob, we have had a sharp ride of it 


’ said the major solemnly, “ and 


And now, captain, how do 


‘““T have had eve ry reason to be 
Ah, if you were here before the union; if you saw 


All the members of Parliament used to 
city, playing tricks on one another, and humbugging 


and, to be sure, the castle was not the grave, stupid place it 
~ I 


** Come, come, major,” 
court is not the heavy ——” 

“Sure I know what it is well enough 
cil, and the bishops as often to dinner as the garrison, and the bar! Isn't he 
obliged to go to his own apartment, when they want to make a night of it, and 
sing a good chorus! Don’t tell me—sure even as late as Lord Westmoreland’s 
time, it was another thing -pleasant and happy times they were, and the coun- 
try will never be the same till we have them back again.” 

‘Being somewhat curious to ascertain in what particular our degeneracy con- 


sisted—for in my ignorance of better, I had hitherto supposed the present “ re- | 


gime” about as gay a thing as need be ; I gradually led the major on, to talk 


of those happier days, when Ireland kept all its fun for home consumption, and 


never exported even its surplus produce. 

“Tt was better, in every respect,” responded the major. 
the patronage amongst us ’ "There's Jonah, there—Barrington, I mean: well, 
he and | could make any thing, from a tide-waiter to a master in Chancery. 
It’s little trouble small debts gave us then; a pipe of sherry never cost me 
more than a storekeeper in the ordnance ; and | kept my horses at livery for 
three years, with a washerwoman to Kilmainham Hospital; and as for fun— 
look at the Castle now! Don’t I remember the times when we used to rob 
the coaches coming from the drawing-rooms, and pretty girls they were, inside 
of them.” 

“For shame, fur shame !" cried Father Tom, with a sly look in the corner of 
his eye, that by no means bespoke a suitable degree of horror at such unwar- 
rantable proceedings, 

‘ Well, if it was a shame, it was no sin,” responded the major; “ for we 
never took any thing more costly than kisses. Ah, dear me! them was the 
times! And, to be sure, every now and then, we got a pull up from the Lady 
Lieutenant, and were obliged to behave ourselves for a week or two together. 
One thing she never could endure, was a habit we had of leaving the Castle, 
before they themselves left the ball-room. I'm not going to defend it, it was 
not very polite, I confess ; but somehow or other, there was always something 
going on we couldn't afford to luse—maybe a supper at the barrack, or a snug 


party at Daly’s, or a bit of fun,elsewhere. His excellency, however, got an- 


gry about it, and we got a quiet hint to reform our manners. This, I need not 


tell you, was a hopeless course ; 
the full as well. 
up, that our delinquency became known 


so we hit on an expedient that answered to 


So, Matt Fortescue suggested that 


we should adopt some feigned nomenclature, which would totally defy every at- 


tempt at discovery ; the ide& was excellent, and we traded on it for many a day, 
with comple te success. One night, however, from some cause or other, the 
carriages were late in arriving, and we were all obliged to accompany the court 
into the supper-room ; angry enough we were, but still there was no help for 
it; and so, ‘smiling through tears,’ as the poet says, in we went. Scarcely, 
however, had we taken our places, when a servant called out something, from 
the head of the stairs ; another, re-echoed it, at the ante-chamber, and a third, 
at the supper-room, shouted out ‘ Oliver Cromwell's carriage stops the way ! 
The roar of laughter the announcement caused, shook the very room ; but it 
had scarcely subsided when there was another call for ‘ Brian Boru’s coach,’ 
quickly followed by ‘ Guy Fawkes’ and ‘Paddy O’Rafferty’s jingle,’ which 
latter personage was no other than the Dean of Cork. [ need not tell you that 
we ke pt our secret, and joined in the universal opinion of the whole room, ‘ that 
the household was shamefully disguised in drink ;’ and, indeed, there was no 
end to the mistakes that night, for every now and then some characterin Hea- 
then or modern history, would turn up among the announcements ; and, as 
the laughter burst forth, the servants would grow ashamed for a while, and re- 
fuse to call any carriage, where the style and title was alittle out of the 
common. ' 
matter—here's a glass to their memory, anyway. It is the first time you've 
been in these parts, and I suppose you haven't seen much of the country ?” 

“ Very little, indeed,” replied [; “ and even that much, only by moonlight.” 

“I'm afraid,” said Father Tom, half pensively, “that many of your coun- 
trymen take little else thana ‘ dark view’ of us.” 

“s§ 
* the Enflish know as much about Pat, as Pat knows of purgatory—no offence 
to you, Mr. Hinton. I could tell you a story of a circumstance that once hap- 
pened to myself.” , 

“ No, no, Bob,” said the priest. “ It ts 
comilé. I'll leave‘it to the captain.” 

“It Lam to be the judge,” said |, laughingly, “I decide for the story.” 

“* Let’s have it, then,” said the priest. ‘* Come, Bob, a fresh brew, and be- 
gin your tale.” 


bad taste to tell a story, en petit 


interrupted 1; ** you are really unjust—the present | 


Hasn’t the duke all the privy coun- | 


‘Hadn't we all | 


It was by our names being called out, as the carriage drove | 


Ah! Mr. Hinton, if you had lived in those days—Well, well, no | 


ee, now,” said the major, slapping his hand onthe table with energy, | 


drink to intellectual discussion ; not but that you may have both here at the 
same time ; but in honour of my friend beside me, I'll not bear malice, but 
give the story : and let me tell you, it is not every day in the week a 
man hears a tale witha moral to it, particularly down in this part of the country. 


RUSSIA AT THE PRESENT TIME. 
From the last Quarterly Review.—({ Continued.) 

From a variety of causes—but from none more than the absence of a law of 
primogeniture among the nobility, and the consequent depreciation of every 
walk of life except the military—it follows that posts of honour and responsi- 
bility, involving some of the most complicated machinery of this vast empire, 
fall to a body of men in whom ideas of honour are neither entailed by descent, 
implanted by education, nor encouraged by example. ‘These individuals are in 
general termed Chinovniks, or the betitled; there being no class in Russia on 
whom—for want of somethingbetter—a more liberal shower of orders and me- 
dals descends. The evils which these Chinovniks entail upon the country re- 
ceive 2 double impulse from the nature of the laws themselves, which, though 
frequently excellent in the abstract, can be with wonderful ease perverted to 
serve the turn of all but the innocent. Emanating probably from the military 
ideas which pervade everything, a drill-sergeant system of minutia, an absurd 
multiplication of forms is insisted upon, which too often operates as if it had 
been expressly designed to encumber truth’ and screen error; and in a State 

where the form of justice is in itself so new, and its admiration so absolute, it 
| is doubly revolting to find it already clogged by abuses which the most venera- 
ble age could not justify, and thwarted by a venality which the most violent 
party-spirit could not excuse. In the suspicious temper of the government, 
which starts by presupposing no man honest, half a dozen base-born hirelings, 
intended, beside their avowed vocation, to act as spies on each other and all 
around them, are thrust into a department which cannot honestly occupy more 
than one functionary, and there kept on wretched stipends, the sum total of 
which would not maintain more than one of the party. Nor need it be suppos- 
ed that these worthies sit with their hands before them—why should they ? 
The crown makes its own paper ; pens and ink, such as they are, are cheap ; 
sand is plentiful ; and all things in Russia being valued according to their nu- 
merical amount, it follows that the greater the number of stamped sheets on 
which a decision can be spread out, the more just and satisfactory, arithmetic- 
ally speaking, must that decision be. But the pay of his paltry office is not 
what the Russian subaltern even affects to regard as the mainstay of his exist- 
ence ; where he receives one rouble from the government he reckons on ten 
from the public, who know that their slender hope of justice, or better chance 
of evasion, depends on ‘the gift’ they bring. But Captain Jesse has given 
us so lively a picture of the true Chinovnik that we cannot do better than in- 
troduce it :— , 

“| was now recommended to bestir myself about my passport, which, from 
its being forthe interior, would take some time as well as trouble to procure. 
In applying for it I had an opportunity of observing one of the numerous me- 
thods adopted by the government of raising the wind through the medium of 
stamped papers. All business in the public offices and courts of justice is car- 
ried on in writing, and no communication is received by the head of a depart- 
ment unless the document has the imperial eagle upon it. ‘The price of the 
| lowest stamped paper on which official business is transacted is about seven 
pence of our money; and when the extent to which the system of ‘ bureaucra- 
tie’ is carried is carefully considered, it will be evident that the sums raised in 
this manner must form an important item in the revenue. The vexatious de- 
lays I had experienced in procuring my Crimean passport were few in compari- 
| son with what I encountered on this occasion. ‘The first step it was ne- 
| cessary to take in so intricate an affair was to go to the police-olfice with my 
‘carte-de séjour.’ Before this document, however, could be forwarded to the 
I 











slice-master, it was requisite that it should be accompanied by a petition, and, 

as 1 could not write Russ, I had to look about the office for one of the numer- 
| ous'scriveners who make a livelihood by inditing these official ‘ billets-doux.’ 
| This was of course drawn out upon a stamp; and having given in the two pa- 
| pers I departed, with an intimation that I might ‘ call again to-morrow.’ Three 
| hours were consumed in this preliminary step. The next morning, at the ap- 
pointed hour, I was again at the office ; and after having had the satisfaction of 
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this does not last long. If the individual in question be so obstinate as not to 
criminate himself by fair means, foul are quickly resorted to. If cajolery will 
not catch him, provocation may. The veil of courtesy, therefore, is discarded 
for ademeanour of the utmost insolence. The control over the house is as- 
sumed—the substance is wasted—the orders countermanded—the retinue in- 
sulted—the family itself is expelled from one apartment after another, to make 
room for the caprices, or even the vices, uf their persecutors ; while, with the 
double trial of annoyance for the present and anxiety for the future, the wretch- 
ed host, who knows that both are equally at their mercy, has only the prospect 
of endurange ad libitum, or the alternative of a bribe, which, if not up 
to the measure of their extortion, will serve as the most direct evidence of 
his guilt. 

Meanwhile all the farce of business is carrying forward by those whose inte- 
rest it is to spin Out the investigation, and with it the ejoyment of comfortable 
board and lodging, as long as possibly may be contrived. To give some idea 
of the pace at which they proceed, we need only say that a couple of these me- 
nial despots will spend more than siz months in making merely an inventory of 
the stock in trade or farming implements, with descriptions of the various 
buildings and fixtures. It is true the length and breadth, the height and thick- 
ness of every wall and roof are measured, and compared with the equally con- 
scientious official bequest of the last spies who equally persecuted the last oc- 
cupant. And here, if a tile be wanting, or a morsel of cement be displaced— 
and Russian cement is not so tenacious as Roman—each is regularly entered 
as matter of complaint. Every implement, down to the billet-wood in the 
yard, is formally counted, examined, and reported. A chopping-block is “ large 
in circumference, rough at the edges, and to all appearance solid,” (very much 
like our good friend the ‘* Conversations Lexicon’’): a stable-bench is described 
a ‘*so many feet, so many inches long and broad, with four legs and no ears ;” 
and milk-tubs as “ little machines with ears and no legs.” Some little pitchers 
with long ears of our acquaintance, not specified in this catalogue, would have 
known better. 

Not to take a leaf out of their book by lengthening our story, such cases are 
sometimes known to drag on through seven years !—a sure proof that the de- 
fendant rests on his own innocence, and will adopt no short cut to release ; 
during which time he has to dance an expensive attendance at St. Petersburg— 
is referred from court to court—bandied from one great man to another—knows 
that his family are in distress, and has no money to send them—that a child is 
dead, and dares not quit his post of vexation to console the mother—lies down 
every night on his weary pillow with the dispiriting conviction that his cause 
is not advanced one iota, and that the longer the issue is protracted the less 
will it compensate for his detention ; till, embittered in mind, aged with care, 
and broken in fortune, he receives an acquittal which comprises neither indem- 
nification for the wrong, nor punishment for the wrong-doer. Not seldom the 
whole matter terminates with a formal declaration—for Russian justice does 
not hesitate to convict herself—signed by the highest court in the empire, 
that there were no grounds whatsoever from beginning to end for the accu- 
sation. 

We have no occasion to asseverate the truth of this case: we have drawn 
the picture from life ; and those who know Russia will recognise every line. 
Such instances as these, which are seen repeating themselves with more or less 
aggravation throughout the empire, enable the spectator to accuunt in some 
degree forthe deadly and growing hatred with whichthis misnamed middle 
class is regarded ; while the sacred name of loyalty being taken in vain by a 
set of rogues who spend their lives and mend their fortunes in uttering base 
moral counterfeits, infinitely more destructive to the interests of the communi- 
ty than any adulteration of the coin of the realm, has well nigh debased the 
quality itself to the level of those who thus abuse it. By an edict of his pre- 
sent majesty—who, in his policy towards this class, is with his eyes wide open 
following up that mistake of which Peter the Great could not foresee the re- 
sult—the éclat of a personal nobility has been conferred upon the higher steps 
of his officiai hierarchy—a more extended and less discriminate distribution of 
orders has been introduced—thus strengthening every incitement to paltry 
ambition and show of petty dignity, without any increase of those means which 
might maintain either. That a measure tending thus directly to give them 
ideas to which their fortunes bear no relation—to foster a miserable pride, the 
very antithesis of an honest independence, and moreover calculated to excite 




















seeing the hand of the cuckoo-clock describe two circles, an under-strapper an- 
| nounced to me the agreeable intelligence that I might follow him. Keeping 
close to his heels, we threaded, or rather pushed, our way through a crowd of 
petitioners, all of the lower orders, until my companion confronted me with a | 
man ina green coat with brass buttons—the civil uniform. This was only a 
Chinornik (i. e. an under-clerk) ; though, judging by his important manner, he 
might have been Count Benkendorf himself. I now observed that a third do- | 
cument had been appended to the two i left the day before : this being, as | 
usual, on a stamp, I paid for it ; and, in the official catechism that followed,the 
gentleman In green was so pre-occupied, that he forg i#t to give me my change | 
The official jackal now took me to at least ten different persons, who signed and 
and, after wheeling in and out of almost every room | 
but the one I wished to get into, the principal one, I was brought back to my | 


= 





countersigned each paper ; 
nd with the brass buttons; here had to pay for another stamped 
paper, and have the ‘ change taken out of me’ again: my silent submission to 
| this roguery procured me a low bow, with a request to leave the papers with 
him, and ‘call again to-morrow.’ Before | left the office I was informed that | 
this delay was to give the police time to inquire whether there were any claims 
against me in the town for debt. The following day I was once more at my 
post ; but this time it was evident that the legal (though not the illegal) forms 
and demands had been complied with. My papers lay duly arranged upon the 
table, but the man in green paid no attention to me; and though many appli- 
| cants were successful, the crowd around him appeared to increase rather than 
diminish. I soon saw how matters stood; and feeling certain that, unless I 
followed the example of those who had retired, I should again be desired to | 
‘call again to-morrow,’ I put my hand into my pocket, a sign manual which 
this purveyor of signatures perfectly understood, and we effected an amicable 
exchange. Handing me the papers, he pocketed the silver with the most per- 
fect ‘sang froid,’ telling me, as he dropped the fifty-two-copeck pieces into his 
pocket, that the ‘imperial salary would not keep him in boots.’ ””—vol. ii. p. 2. | 
| He adds shortly after, ‘‘the person in the present instance had accumulated | 
a fortune that his net salary for one hundred years would never have amounted 
to.” 

If such was the annoyance and extortion experienced by a passing traveller | 
in obtaining a mere every-day formula, some idea may be gathered of the mi- | 
series suffered by those whose whole existence is at the mercy of these crea- 
tures. Many indeed are the Cataenahe individuals who have been stripped of 
the very fortune it was their object to save, inthe vain attempt to pay their | 
way up the ladder of Russian justice, at every round of which a higher fee, in | 
proportion to the rank of the official, is exacted. Such also is the awful majo- 
rity of those who “turn aside after lucre, and take bribes, and pervert judg- 
| ments ”—sucl the bond of iniquity between them—that many a wrongheaded 

exception has been known to throw up his sole means of maintenance, rather 
| than remain to witness practices of which he can in no other shape manifest his 
detestation 
| But though the general aspect of judicial administration be thus bad, there 
Is no one portion so bad as that immediately connected with the affairs of the 


absent trie 


‘ . , ie of Ail ney 
| Crown. For in proportion to the loyalty assumed does the spirit of dishonesty | 
prosper. Hence the extensive and peculiar department of procedure origina- | 


ting in the immensity of the Imperial domains, and the numerous monopolies | 
in which the Crown is engage@ may be considered the very school and pattern | 
In every government of the empire will be found indivi- | 
duals of good birth and st inding, who, either as administrators of estates, su-! 
perintendents of factories, or in some other relation of dependence or partner- | 
ship, are induced to enter into immediate connexion with the Crown. Never- 
theless, the instances of those who have suffered in this unequal league are so 
numerous that ihe caution, ‘** Beware of having anything to do with the Crown,” 
now amounts to a current proverb, and is among the first counsels a prudent 
father will give his son upon entering life. For a time such alliances may pros- 
per; but sooner or later, a word of offence, a just reprimand, or an indignant 
reprehension to any one of the myriads of subalterns who tread on each other's 
heels in the zeal to scan the conduct of others, is too surely followed by some 

| new application of the same old trickery—a scheme which can hardly ever fail | 
to succeed where ostentatious loyalty is the usual veil for the grossest maligni- 
ty, and where suspicion exposes its object to as much inconvenience as else- 
where conviction An information once laid, however unimpeachable the | 
party, the Russian law, which supposes all men to be gu Ity till they prove | 
| 


of all other abuses. 


themselves innocent, obliges'the accused atany cost to await the issue The 
| first announcement of hostilities is in the shape of a sequestration of all the 
real property of the individual denounced—for in such matters the Crown 18 | 
understood never to lose a kopeck—which done, its myrmidons are let loose to | 
investigate the facts. Now 1s the time to improve their opportunities, and to | 
probe how much the victim will endure before he makes up his mind to com- | 
promise the matter upon such terms as their consciences may fix. Their busi- | 
| hess, as we said, is to investigate the facts and report on the case ; and in Rus- | 
ng themselves in the 


sia this can be no otherwise accomplished than by quarter 


house of the accused—in the very heart of his family. At first a mask of 
courtesy and civility is worn: nay, even a friendly compassion for the hardshy 
| of the case Is assumed—as the best plan, if there be anything to conceal, t 


throw the party off his guard. Even while the smooth deceit is kept up, it is 
not the most agreeable thing in the world to have aco iple or more of coarse 


minded and coarse-bodied fellows stationed at your board, mixing with your 


“ You are a sensual creature, Father Tom,” said the major; “ and prefer | friends, and intruding on your privacy whenever they may think proper. But 


| evil redeemed by any benefit, present or future, to the serf. 
| remarks, * The new nobility have gained by the common routine of army pro- 


the most dangerous unkindness between these parvenus and the old nobility of 
the land—that such a measure should have been the deliberate act of a monarch 
whose interest and professed aim it is to consolidate the middle ranks of his 
empire, must seem perfectly incomprehensible. But though the higher Rus- 
sians are fond of talking of their growing middle class and boast of the en- 


| actments made in its favour, as if they were some compensation for those still 


wanting—the autocratical devices attach to this estate none of the qualities 
which elsewhere constitute its greatest power and pride—of which indeed the 
utter exemption from all the parade of outer rank 1s not the least. Nor is this 
As Captain Jesse 


motion the same title deeds and immunities as are possessed by the old, and 
the State knews no difference between them. These men are certain to stand 
by the system that has made them, and oppose every question of reform re- 
garding the tenure of land, emancipation of the serfs, or any other modifica- 
tion of their newly-acquired privileges which the others might be willing to ad- 
vance.” (Vol. ii. p. 224.) 

Regarding orders, Voltaire says, ‘* It is a badge they carry about them, that 
commands the veneration of the populace—a mark of honour which costs the 
sovereign nothing, and which flatters the vanity of subjects, without adding to 
their power.’ This would be all very well, if Russia were a patient which 
required to be lulled into torpor, instead of braced into energy. As itis, we 
should be inclined to suggest the difficulty of flattering the vanity of a nation 
without undermining a better feeling, and that a badge which commands the 
veneration of the populace must effectually add to the power of the possessor. 
‘Tt is an ill wind that blows no good ;”’ and Russia is a warning to other na- 
tions, that the satisfaction of bestowing rewards which cost the giver nothing 
is a dear pleasure in the end. But in truth the very honesty of the motive at 
the outset may be questioned, when it is known that the sum paid into the trea- 
sury, where brass medals are more plentiful than silver roubles, at each investi- 
ture, is such that many decline the expensive distinction. 

Whoever has partaken of that dead-hearted feeling, that positive dejection of 
spirit which must follow any considerable observation of the social system in 
Russia, finds it refreshing to turn to the sturdy masses of the peasantry,whose 
position places them, no matter whether above or below, at all events without 
the pale of such influences as these. Save by the very fetters they wear from 
the artificials experiments of the crown—enjoying, as far as it goes, a healthy 
sphere of expansion, and removed by their dependence on their lords, from any 
frequent contact with the laws of the State, we repeat that in this class alone 
the elements of loyalty and promise of civilisation are found in vigour. But at 
the same time we cannot allow the nobility the full benefit of this argument : 
for it is an incontrovertible fact, that in other qualities, equally as in these, 
they are beneath their boors. Unlike his serf, the Russian noble rarely res- 
pects anything that is national. He depreciates the real merits of his country 
—apostatizes from her real virtues—abjures her rich and energetic language— 
and, in short, glories in nothing that belongs to her, except her domination. 
His aim in rebellion has no reference either to her wants or her resources. 
His help, when obedient, is not the co-operation of conviction. Profiting ge- 
nerally of the imperial rage for the outer semblance of civilisation, to graft 
only its sapless branches, its mere fashionable luxuries, upon his own barbari- 
ty—the Russian noble, even if not tainted by the all-pervading corruption of 
place, is too ignorant to form any schemes of real benefit to the country. Of 
what materials are the Russian rebellions composed? Of the most villanous 
designs, or the most impracticable visions—of men whose sole aim is self-ag- 
grandisement, or whose philanthropy is but a name or a disguise for imbecile 
folly ' 

Again, the crown invariably heaps upon its ministers and superior servants 
more vocations than any one individual can possibly fill; and thus, whilst the 
drudges of office have leisure in plenty for their machinations, their chef has 
not a moment for the barest circumspection. Hence also arises that inveterate 
disorder which characterises every department of public business. One no- 
ble personage, for example, unites in his weather-beaten person as many 
functions as would amply occupy half-a-dozen stronger officers. Command- 


| er-in-chief of the Army, Aid-de-camp General, head of the whole gens-d’ar- 


merie of the empire—head of the whole police of the empire—head of the se- 
cret police of the crown—member of the council—member of the senate,— 
all the noble count’s spare moments are further ingeniously filled up with the 
office of censor to the theatres, which includes the obligation of reading every 
play before acting ; and, lastly—we lose our breath in the enumeration—with 
the charge of the emperor's person, inc luding not only participation at every 
fete, review, parade, and masked ball, but corporal attendance in the emperor’s 
carriage, or kibitka, in his majesty's ‘ whirlwind expeditions’ from Tobolsk to 
Warsaw, from Finland to the Black Sea. When, besides all this, it is remem- 
red that the military service is one of ceaseless punctilio and immense bodi- 
y fatigue, that the civil one is encumbered in the way we have described, and 
that in Russia there areno such things as sinecures, some faint idea may be 
rathered of how much there is to do, and how little there can be done by the 
nost responsible officers 

Those who, like the excellent nobleman to whom we have alluded, endea- 
vour by the devotion of their whole time and energies to master their many- 
ieaded employments, soon become as dispirited in mind as they are exhausted 
in body : for not only does the sum total of their duties surpass their powers, but, 
in that which they might accomplish, they find themselves sore let and hindered 
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by the negligences and perversions of other bureaux. ‘‘ On nous perd le tems, | the restitution of their rights, and, reprimanding the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tantét avec des méchancétés, tantét avec des bétises,” was the remark of one of | tion in no measured terms, broke up the conference with some temper. Upon 
the highest in birth and talents in the empire. To this false standard of exer- | this, the Russians who had hitherto looked upon Bruning’s heroic expostula- 
tion the emperor’s own unremitting but injudicious efforts have not a little con- | tion as a piece of fool-hardiness only calculated to make bad worse, now hailed 
tributed : for, instead of remedying an evil obvious to the simplest observation, | the venerable patriot with respect, and began to doubt whether, after all, hon- 
he has lent the whole weight of his own Herculean frame and will to uphold esty might not be the best policy. But alas '—scarce was the old Baron re- 
and justify a measure of personal taxation which his Majesty, perhaps, is alone | turned to his countrymen, who almost deified him as their successful champion, 
qualified by Nature to fulfil. than the indentical obnoxious measures were reinforced. It may be easily cre- 
The character of the present Czar—for having crept through the various | dited that, after the promises made to Bruning, no one could be encouraged to 
steps to the throne, we find ourselves on a level with that pedestal which sus- | a second trial. Nevertheless, there is not an individual in the province who 
tains the awful Majesty of Russia—is one which must excite lively curiosity, | does not exonerate his Majesty from all participation in this breach of | 
‘and will repay investigation ; but the result, we think, must be, that he is re- faith. ; : 
markable rather in the stern exercise of a few sound moral qualities than from It is impossible to withhold respect from a monarch who in no way spares 
the possession of any extraordinary powers or talents. His firmness is unalte- himself—who, as the expression goes, ‘se met en quatre pour son devoir,’ and 
rable—his industry unfailing—his justice, as it emanates from himself, strict— | often excites the astonishment of the hardiest soldiers by his immense 
his preferences steady, his consistency rigid. He brought with him to the | powers” of activity and endurance. Like a second Saul he soars above 
throne ‘‘a strong will and a mind of activity.” Not a few will say, here are | his subjects ‘ from his shoulders upwards,” or, like his better prototype Aga- 
already the prime materials for a great man! But we have added neither the | memnon— 
cultivation of mind that should lead to clear views and sound judgment, nor the “ Majestically tall, 
native intelligence that might supply the place. And both these necessary Towers o’er his armies and outshines them all—” 
qualities being failing, those we have enumerated are as often seen violently | (and the moral similitude with both monarchs might be futher carried out), 
impelled in a wrong direction as in a right—as often expending their strength | while his strength appears to be of an equal colossal standard. His Majesty 
in the rectification of mere nonsenses, as in wrestling with deep-rooted errors. | can sleep anywhere, and eat anything ; or he can watch and he can fast if need- 
As was said of him by one of the most enlightened and, moreover, loyal of his | fy ; till, measuring the powers of others by his own, the health of the officers 
own nobility, “ Pour bien faire du bien il ya trois qualités essentielles—la | immediately under him are frequently sacrificed to their over-exertions. At 
puissance, la bonne volonté, et la connaissance—il posséde les deux premiéres, | the same time ludicrous instances have occurred of gentlemen of highly apo- 
mais il lui manque la derniére—en wn mot, il est IGNORANT.” plectic inclinations, whose lives have been considerably lengthened by the anti- 
The enperor’s chief characteristic is power of will—not that firmness upon plethoric requirements of the Emperor's service. 
principle and conviction which bears gentleness and repose as its outer syno- With this frame of strength, and utter absence of all sentiment in the mental 
nyme,but that absolute inflexibility of persistance and purpose which under one | structure also, there is no fear that the health of Nicholas should be affected by 
aspect shows itself majestic,under another puerile. In the one light we may view | the same causes which undermined that of the more sensitive Alexander. For 
his conscientious, however ill-directed, desire to promote the good of his peo- | we are not of those who believe that the life of the latter was cut short by the 
ple—his own intrinsic application, both mental and physical—his undaunted | hand of a Taganrog assassin ;—we blame the slow poison of perpetual disap 
perseverance through all obstacles ; and last, though not least, his control pointment, which turned to gall and bitterness a mind naturally overflowing 
over a nature in which all the rude violence of his ancestors appeared origin- | with the milk of human kindness. his did not display itself so much in his 
ally to be revived and embodied. In the other, we cannot but consider the private relations, as in the public acts of the last years of his reign, which were 
degrading frivolity and extravagance of his court—the emptiness and vanity | marked by a spirit of great severity. Throwing himself into the army, where 
in which his own family have been educated—the child’s play of his military | he well knew all sympathies to be swallowed up in discipline, he there by the 
tastes—the immense importance attached to the length of a spur or the | most rigid regulations appeared to revenge himself upon the wilfulness of Rus- 
breadth of a button ; strange diversity of symptoms, but the source still the | sian mankind,who had returned him evil for good, and “ would none of it.” Dif- 
same - : : ferent as are the characters of the two brothers, we should be inclined to im- 
_ It is matter of surprise among the Russians themselves, who are not much pute somewhat of the same soured motives to the present Emperor in his in- 
in the habit of reasoning on such subjects, that the strength of will and fre- creasing and most senseless military mania—a mania which seems ominous, for 
quent excellence of purpose which now distinguish his Majesty should have re- | it has marked the last days of both his predecessors. Unlike his brother, how- 
mained altogether unmanifested down to the time of his accession. When | ever, Nicholas’s affections are engrossed in his domestic circle—or at least have 
Grand Duke Nicholas, the latent Emperor was little suspected. No one indeed | heen. Her Majesty, indeed, was never known to meddle in state affairs ; but 
—— the morality of his domestic life; but the irascibility of his temper, | the circumstance of her being the first king's daughter who ever mounted the 
and the abruptness of his manners, held out inducements neither to the wor- | throne of Russia, and that king the late King of Prussia, was considered in 
thy nor the unworthy to approach him, and he was, in fact, popular in no circle. | some small degree to supply the absence of that essential element—public 
With regard to his tempergno revolution in Russia was ever more unforescen opinion. 
than that which took place in the bosom of the new Monarch, who, impressed | “As to any influence upon the tone of society in general, her present Majesty's 
with a religious sense of his responsibilities, felt an inducement to self-control | domestic habits have been about as beneficial to the cause of morality in Russia, 
which had never before existed. Not that the comparative moderation of his | as the Empress Elizabeth's repugnance to shedding blood was to the cause of 
august personage would be greatly appreciated by those who are unacquanted humanity. Not that the private example of an Imperial Russian matron is un- 
with the real brutality of hasty passion which is so common among the higher availing upon the classes immediately around her ; on the contrary—it is all- 
classes of Russia ; nevertheless, it is a noble thing to say of him, that the despotic ; but her Majesty, not considering that all that is sin in appearance Is 
strength of his absolute will was first exercised upon himself. sin in reality, and that it is infinitely less harmful to public morality that vice 
After all, it is very questionable whether an infusion of gentler virtues would | should assume the mask of virtue than that virtue should sport in the garb of vice, 





position that valour and fear make in you is a virtue of a good wing, and I like 
the wear well. 

“ Par. Lamso fullof business that I cannot answer thee acutely.’’ 
Observe the exquisiteness of-—‘ Little Helen, farewell: if I can remember 
thee, I will think of thee at court,”—7f so mighty a warrior as Monsieur Pa- 
rolles “‘ can remember” the ‘‘ litle Helen.”” Imagine Harapha of Gath taking 
leave of a Philistine shepherdess, or Guy of Warwick bidding adieu to a fores- 
ter's daughter. “If I can remember thee” is actualiy Titanic. 

As to planetary influence, it is as good an excuse for cowardice, as for any” 
other aberration of man. When Bobadil is cudgelled by Downright, he ex- 
claims—* I desire good construction in fair sort—I never sustained the like dis- 
grace, by heaven? Sure I was s¢ruck with a planet, for I had no power to touch 
my weapon.” ‘To which Knowell replies, that the Captain's is a common case . 
—* T have heard of many that have been beaten under a planet.” To which 
we may add, that men are beaten under different planets, according to the 
cause in which they suffer. ‘Those who suffer in affairs of gallantry, are beaten 
under Venus ; those who smart for their wit or their bravery, under Mércury ; 
the poltroon is beaten under Mars when he is retrograde,and he thanks his stars 
that he is not beaten under—the Earth! The planets were the ordinary scape- 
goats in the days of our fathers—Edmund says, in ‘ King Lear'—* This is the 
excellent foppery of the world : that, when we are sick in fortune, we make 
guilty of ourdisasters the sun, moon, and stars, as if we were villains by neces- 
sity, and treachers [or cowards] by spherical predominance.” 

But to return to the Frenchchief. Inthe second Act, his vapouring loquaci- 
ty betrays him to Lafeu, an old lord and courtier, who seizes the first opportu- 


| nity (just after Bertram’s forced acceptance of the hand of Helen) to let the 


garrulous coward know that he is “smoked.” 

“« Laf. Do you hear, Monsieur !—a word with you. 

“« Par. Your pleasure, sir ? 

“* Laf. Your lord and master did well to make his recantation. 

‘“* Par. Recantation !—my lord !—my master ! 

“ Laf. Aye, is it not a language that I speak ! 

«‘ Par. A most harsh one, and not to be understood without bloody succeeding, 
—my master ! 

“Laf. Are you companion to the Count Roussillon? 

“ Par, You are too old, sir; let it satisfy you, you are too old. 

‘“ Laf. I did think thee for two ordinaries to be a pretty wise fellow; thou 
didst make tolerable vent of thy travel; it might pass; yet the scarfs and the 
bannerets abcut thee did manifoldly dissuade me from believing thee a vessel 
of too great a burden. I have now found thee. 

‘“« Par. Hadst thou not the privilege of antiquity— 

“ Laf. Do not plunge thyself too far in anger, lest thou hasten thy trial ; 
which if—Lord have mercy on thee fora hen. Give me thy hand. 

“« Par. My lord, you give me most egregious indignity. 

“ Laf. With all my heart, and thou art worthy of it. 

‘“« Par. My lord, you do me most insupportable vexation.” 

“*In this dialogue, bating the poltroonery, Monsieur Parolles has the advan- 
tage. Nothing can be more meck and reverent than his bearing towards the 
old lord, who is scornful and insolent as lord can be. Parolles is as civil as 
Lafeu is military. Our hero certainly wants pluck ; there is no spirit even in 
his verbal retorts; he has not so much as the ‘reply churlish” to the “re- 
proof valiant ;” but observe how rapidly he recovers himself, and shines forth 
again the same pink of chivalry, as when ‘“ entrenched the emblem of war on 
the sinister cheek of Captain Spurio.” Lafeu no sooner makes his exit, than 
Mars predominates once more, and Parolles vociferates— 

“Scurvy, old, filthy, scurvy lord !—Well, I must be patient ; there is no fet- 
tering of authority. I'll beat him, by my life, if I can meet him with any con- 
venience, an he were double and double a lord. I'll have no more pity of his 





See ee eames ensign BR wr pad = poe lige we se = has spread over Russian society a mantle of frivolity, wide enough to screen the 
eption, as co ¢ Buti en dooh od th . ‘ ‘Apes a e ean vices as well as the follies of her female subjects. The Empress Catherine II., 
ception, rrupt. But it may be doubted whether the soft heart of Aleran- | and the present, stand in strange conjunction and opposition—the one was all 
der the Blessed did not entail as many vital mistakes as the wilful head of his | yice, the other is all purity ; yet who may say that she who rendered vice less 
brother. Both evince the same thorough devotion to their people—with this ° n of | 

difference, that the one’s aim was to enfranchise them, the other’s is to disci- 
pline them. Alexander’s character was highly Christian and chivalrous—his | 
successor’s is rather that of a stern self-denying pagan hero. Alexander was 

re-eminently in advance of his age, and therefore not national. Nicho- 
as is the ideal type of his people, the most faithful representation of their 
virtues and their vices. The same love of exhibition which characterises the 
Russian nation is nowhere seen stronger than in the person of their Emperor ; 
and while he astounds all strangers, and captivates most, by the dazzling splen- 
dour of his court, they little suspect what filthy rags compose the under-gar- 
ments of the State. Moreover, misled by the very system of parade he him- 
self upholds, no one is a firmer believer than his Majesty—we question whether 
any are so firm-—in the magnificent statements set forth by the official estimates 
re prosperity and multiplying production of the empire— 
one-half of which, were it strictly true, would preclude the necessity, and well sacs a . ~ 

nigh the possibilitv, of a much p soe pr ced So far from this being the THE SHAKSPERIAN COWARDS. 

ease, there is no department of Russian industry, the humble range of the pea- MONSIEUR PAROLLES. 

sant always excepted, where the element of spontaneity is traceable. On the In the works of our great dramatist, cowardice is a teeming source of hu- 
contrary, the present commercial activity seems rather a prescribed part which | mour and entertainment. When the comic muse possesses him, he delights in 
the nation has learnt by rote—a fountain supplied by artificial means, whose | nothing more than in the portraiture of those feather-footed personages, who 
waters will dry the moment those cease. prefer life to glory, and eschew danger in all its shapes. Shakspeare dashes 

It istruly pitiable to see so much power and zeal thus misspent,though it need | off a poltroon in flying, but immortal colours. Amongst the ‘changes of ma- 

hardly be repeated that his Majesty himself gives the chief impulse to this facti- | ny-coloured life,” ‘he has not omitted those varieties of tint that range between 
tious system by the prodigies he attempts; which, as a necessary consequence | “the florid hue of resolution’? and the “ pale cast” of cowardice. In his 
in such a state, are repeated with more pretension and less success by all the | wondrous discernment of spirits, he has dastards of all degrees of dastardy,— 
subordinate rulers. Such were the truly righteous intentions with which Nicho- | bachelors, masters, and doctors in the University of Fear. ; 

las ascended the throne, that he formed the resolution, easier made than kept,of | There is not so much valour extant as is commonly supposed. The woman- 
himself inspecting the reports of every criminal case. The number of which | liest woman is brave,until the mouse crossing the floor,or the spider on the wain- 
proved to be such, that had his Majesty given his attention to this department | scot,ora flash of lightning more innocent than the beam of her own eye,proves her 
exclusively, and that without intermission for the four-and-twenty hours round, | to be no Boadicea, or Thalestris. In like manner, all men are men, until the 
there would have remained to him only an average of two minutes and a half | approach of some danger unsexes them; in the calm hour of security, it is 
to devote to each document. At best, till more confidence can be placed in the | not always possible to distinguish the hero from the craven. Still there is bra- 
working departments, the office of chief can be but superficially performed. We | very enough in the world, to make the most of us sensible enough of the ini- 
are far, indeed, from questioning the sincerity of devotion which so many mil- | mitable pleasantry which Shakspeare extracts from the Knights of the White 


lions recognise in his majesty’s fiery-paced journeys and forced marches through | Feather. We propose to review the forces, and give the Pistols, the Parol- 
all parts of his dominions. ( 


less lovely? Catherine II. ‘“ drew sin as it were with a cart-rope ;” but alas! 
the present illustrious matron has hooked the “ cords of vanity” on to the car 
of virtue. The one deserves the execrations of her fellow-creatures, but the 
other gives matter to make the angels in heaven weep! It is no paradox tosay 
that had the present Empress been less virtuous, her example had been less 
pernicious 

Enough, perhaps, of a subject which “ it better suits you to conceive than us 
to speak of.” No one can give a glance at the state of the high society in Rus- 
sia without deeply deploring that, in borrowing all the extravagance and vanity 
—in short all the empty froth which everywhere encumbers the cup of civilisa- 
tion—they have managed to appropriate so little of the precious elixir beneath. 
—[To be concluded next week.] 




















legislature would, however, work more beneficially upon the whole, than the | vering lines, the distinctive traits of their several poltrooneries, and examining 
present slovenly brushings-up which alone the most zealous subdivision of his | how each is accoutred and equipped for flight. 
time can permit him to bestow on the many distant Sinks in the empire. ‘ Dri- The loftiest white feather in the troop, is that of Mogsieur Parolles, the hero 
ven by the necessity of seeing things with his own eyes, he spends,’ so says | of ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well!’ Let us begin our inspection with that illus- 
Captain Sterling's little offset from the tree of knowledge, ‘a great portion of | trious chief. ‘ 
his time on the wing, in rapid journeys through the provinces.’ Very true; 
but he at most succeeds in seeing the mere externals of things, which in nine 
cases outof ten have nothing beyond that to recommend them. His national 
foible, that love of exhibition we have mentioned, multiplies itself in number- | contemplation he is a lion, in action a very dormouse. Unfortunately, he has 
less aspects through a people who are proverbially fonder of show than of sub- | got an itchiyg heel, and there is a “ small still voice” within him, which, ever 
stance ; and, we believe, the thought that his Majesty himself may at any time | n the hour of peril, audibly wnispers “fly!” This is the only word of com- 
pop in, or pass through, excites far more of the parade of obedience than the | mand which he never disobevs ; he would sooner break all his unmartial quali- 
principle of honesty. We all know that in every situation of authority,whether ties in the ; 
public or private, a generous willingness to place confidence in those beneath us | pass muster, were he not his own eternal drummer, and as empty 
1s an absolute sine gud non. Were there twenty Czars of Russia, and | and noisy as his own fatal drum. His folly consists in thinking to wear the 
those all as active as Nicholas,it would not obviate the necessity for confidence, | laurel along with the olive, and to blend the security of peace with the glories 
and consequently for honesty. These two qualities are so nearly allied that it | of war. This absurd ambition, while it paralyzes his hand, stimulates his 
is difficult to decide which begets the other. Now there may be much latent | tongue, and quickly discovers his ‘‘ kestrel kind * The true soldier, like La- 
honesty in the people, but it is obvious that there is not one grain of confidence | 
inthe government. ‘The state keeps its subordinates poor, in order to secure | 
their dependence—a very grievous mistake. If all the money spent in these 
ineffectual journeys—buit a tithe of that lavished in the most reckless court ex- 
travagance—were applied in augmenting the salaries of an ill-paid middle class, 
a different principle would immediately arise. A Russian proverb says, ‘ Sku- 
post ne glupost,’ 1. @. ‘ covetousness is no foolishness,’-—but, however its imme- 
diate application in certain splendid palaces overlooking the Neva may be 
justified, it is plain it works but badly in e 


Parolles is a soldier, and, as his name implies, “ tongue-doughty,”’—that is 
to say, there is no proof of his manhood but the parole evidence of his own 
magniloquent boastings—he did many a brave thing, but he never does one. In 


once unmasked the cheat, he shows him no mercy. 


runs away in battle ought to get credit for appearing in the battle-field, which 
is irreconcileable with the beau ideal of adastard. But we must take his cha- 
racter as his creator made it, and certainly Skakspeare has compensated for 
Monsieur’s defects in the particular of cowardice by the other traits with which 
ow the humbler lodgings of public | he has adorned the picture. ; 
a a tt ; if the sweet Helena “loves him,” it is not for his own sake, but for Ber- 
udden apparition of the Emperor in the uttermost parts of his | tram’s, in whose train he sets out for the French court, thence to proceed to 
empire, and the knowledge that, like the lowest of his subjects, he minds nei- | the Italian wars. Helena, with a woman’s divination, is the first to penetrate 
ther heat nor cold, fatigue nor hunger,excites a magnificent enthusiasm amongst | him, and she takes his likeness in three strokes :— 
those very classes, and tells well in other lands; but, as to the more immediate “T love him for his sake, and yet | know hima notorious liar, think him a 
practical ends he has in view, the good results are but skin-deep—nay, even the | great way fool, solely a coward.” 
very abuses which his Majesty sees with his own fine eyes, and rectifies with This is the reverse of flattering ; liar, fool, coward. Helen, however, does 
the rivd voce ukas of his own tongue, are reinstated before the post-horses that | not scruple to tell him to his beard her opinion of his valour. When the page 
whirled him away are returned to the same station. The contempt attending | summons him to the side of his lord, the following piquant little dialogue takes 
his orders, the number of instances of officers either not fulfilling or exceeding | place : . ‘ ° 
their instructions, is more than would be credited beneath the terror of an abso- 


* Little Helen, farewell: if I t > j hink é 
’ ; : 4 y fi : if Ican remember thee, I will think of thee at 
lute government. Where the subject is likely to meet his attention at every 


court 
a these, of course, the most scrupuious fulfilment takes place ; but where ‘“* Hel. Monsieur Parolles, you were born under a charitable star 
= an 8 is remote from sight, and, above all, where the rectification has “© Par. Under Mars I ' 
alrez r las > 4 P s as “ } ; ] a : 
ready lashed the imperial temper into ce rtain alarming indi ations, there the Hel. | especially think under Mars. 


transgression may be renewed with impunity. “* Par. Why under Mars 1 
A flagrant instance of this kind may be cited in the conduct of M. Ouvaroff— * Hel ang 

a minister whom even the Russians do not scr iple to call ‘un grand Barard’ | Murs 

—towards the Unive rsity of Dorpat, of which Captain Sterling makes mention “ Par. When 


The wars have so kept you under, that you must needs be born under 





a , ’ 4 he was predominant. 
soll i bin asion the venerable Baron Bruning, then Marshal of the Livonian ‘“« Hel. When he was retrograde, I think rather 
>y ' «= - frog ’ 
- aed” imsel! repaired to St. Petersburg, and there, in the imperial presence, “ Par. Why think you so? 
pleaded the nghts of the University as openly, and de need M. Ouvaroff “* Hel. Y j " . 
y as nly, anc i ; F as el. ou go so much backie 7 ou fight 
boldly, as if he had been | uch backward when you fig 


haranguing his brother barons in the Ritter-Haus at * Par. That's fe 
ee 
Dorpat. At last the Emperor, much annoyed 


advantage 


odious has done more harm to the women of Russia than she who renders virtue | 


rr ; : : ; : 
The thorough purification of any one channel of the | les’s, and the Aguecheeks a grand field day, noting as we ride along their wa- | 


decalogue. With all his unmartial qualities he might | 


feu, soon detects the man of no deeds in the manof so many words, and having | 


Parolles, however, is not a perfect coward. His very choice of the profes- | 
sion of arms (mistaken as it was) disentitles him to that distinction. He that | 


at the exposure, assured to ad ‘ Hel. So is running away, when fear proposes the safety. But the come | 


age, than I would have of—I'll beat him, an if | could but meet him again.” 

The prayer is granted—Lafeu re-enters—but just at the same instant Mars 
| retrogrades, and is it for poor Parolles to control the planets! Accordingly he 
is treated with redoubled contumely. ‘ Methinks,” says Lafeu, ‘‘thou art a 

general offence, and every man should beat thee.” Parolles answers with the 
| meekness of a Franciscan, ‘‘ This is hard and undeserved measure, my lord.” 
| But Lafeu only discharges another round of insults. 

When Monsieur appears next, we find him kindling the flame of war in the 
breast of Beriram :— 

“To the wars, my boy, to the wars ! 

haa a To other regions ! 
France is a stable, we that dwell in’t jades ; 
Therefore to the wars !” 

To the wars they go, for cowards are found in camps, as well as hypocrites 
in temples, and ignoramuses in schools. Parolles loses his drum, and the oc- 
currence is made use of by two French lords, for the friendly purpose of open- 
ing Bertram’s eyes to the true character of his follower. 

** Ber. [ would I knew in what particular action to try him. 

“2nd Lord. None better than to let him fetch off his drum, which you hear 
him so confidently undertake to do. 

** 1st Lord. I, with a troop of Florentines will suddenly surprise him ; such 
I will have, whom he knows not from the enemy. We will bind and hoodwink 
him so that he shall suppose no other but that he is carried into the leaguer of 
the adversary, when we bring him to ourtents. Be but your lordship present 
at the examination.” 

Here our son of Mars comes up apropos, and his vapouring fool-hardiness pre- 
cipitates him into the snare. 

** Ber. How now, Monsieur, this drum sticks sorely in your disposition. 

“2nd Lord. ’Tis but a drum. 

“ Par. Butadram? Is‘t butadrum? A drum so lost! 

‘* Ber. Well, some dishonour we had in the loss of the drum; but it is not 
to be recovered 

“ Par. It might have been recovered. 

“ Ber. It might, but it is not now. 

“Par. Itis tobe recovered; but that the merit of service is seldom at- 
| tributed to the true performer, I would have that drum or another, or hic 
| jacet. 

“ Ber. Why, if you have astomach to’t, Monsieur, be magnanimous in the 
| enterprise, and go on; IJ will grace the attempt for a worthy exploit, &c. 
* Par. By the hand of a soldier, Iwill undertake tt. 
| Ber. But you must not now slumber in it 
| “ Par. V'\l about it this evening ; and I will presently pen down my dilem- 
| mas, encourage myself in my certainty, put myself into my mortal preparation, 
| and by midnight look to hear further from me. 
| 
| 
| 
| 











‘* Ber. I know thou art valiant. 

“ Par. Ilove not many words. [Exit 

Bertram has still faith in Monsieur’s valour; raw to the wars and to the 
world, he is imposed on by the big words, the braggart promises, and the scarfs 
| and fraudulent trophies of his comrade. But Parolles is now cleft in a stick of 
| his own cleaving. He justifies Helena’s account of him in every particular. 
| What a fool he was to make sucha hubbub about his lost drum! Let him, 
| however, unfold himself. The time is night; the scene without the Floren- 
| tine camp: Parolles is out on his pretended expedition, and the French lords, 
with their party, in ambush to seize him. 

Par. Ten o'clock : within these three hours ‘twill be time enough to go 
home. What shall I say I have done? It must be a yery plausive mvention 
that carries it. They begin to smoke me ; and disgraces have of late knocked 
too often at my door. I find my tongue is too foolhardy, but my heart hath the 
fear of Mars before it. What the devil should move me to undertake the re- 
| covery of this drum, being not ignorant of the impossibility, and knowing I 
had no such purpose ?”” 

Here speaks the triune character of the fool, the liar, and the coward. But 
let him proceed with his soliloquy :— 

“T must give myself some hurts; yet slight ones will not carry it: they 
will say, ‘Came you off with so little!’ And great ones I dare not give.” 

Then he ponders whether he had better ‘cut his garments,” or ‘ break his 
Spanish sword,” or “ bare his beard,”’ or ‘drown his clothes, and say he was 
stripped.” His last thought is, ‘‘ Would I had any drum of the enemy's; I 
would swear I recovered it.—And here the ambuscaders rush upon, and seize 
and blindfold him. ‘ Bosko thromaldo boskos,” roars one ; ‘ Throca movou- 
| sus cargo,” shouts another ; ‘* Boskos vauvado, kerely bonto,” thunders a third. 
| Parolles is at death's door. Such appalling sounds might blanch the cheek of 
| a braver fellow. ‘There is but one path to safety ; it lies through the basest 
| treachery. Does the ‘‘ armipotent soldier” hesitate? No! 
| * Par. Oh, let me live, 
| And all the secrets of our camp I'll show! 
| ‘1st Soldier. But wilt thou faithfully ? 

‘“ Par. If Ido not, damn me.” 

Then follows his examination. His eyes are still bandaged, and his infinate 
treachery, and prodigious lying and slandering, astounded Bertram. One of the 
lords observes, —"* He hath out-villained villany so far, that the rarity redeqgns 
him.” At length he is told that “there is no remedy’—he must die; “the 
General says, you,that have so tratorou:l, discovered the secrets of your army, 
ean serve the world for no honest us¢ s: therefore you must die. Come, heads- 


man, off with his head !” 


There is no escape; flight is impossible ; falsehood and treachery can go no 
further: Parolles becomes sublime, and utters an ejaculation not inferior to 
e celebrated petition of Ajax, the son of Telamon, when that hero implores 
Jupiter to permit him to fall with the light of heaven round about 





«OQ Lord, sir, let me live, yr let me see my death.’ 
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1842, : 


The prayer is granted; they unmuffle him, and he beholds Bertram and all 
the French lords! ‘The first observation of the convicted caitiff is inimitably 
happy,— 

“Who cannot be crushed with a plot?” 

When he is left alone “in his glory,” his last soliloquy crowns all. 


“ Yet I am thankful : if my heart were great 
*Twould burst at this. Captain I’ll be no more ; 
But I will eat, and drink, and sleep as soft 

As Captain shall. Simply the thing Iam 

Shall make me live ; for it wM come to pass, 

That every braggart shal! be found an ass. 

Rust sword ! cool blushes! and Parolles live, 
Safest in shame! Being fooled, by foolery thrive , 
There’s place, and means, for every man alive.” 





‘The first emotion is gratitude: the hero who has conquered in fight, and the 
poltroon who has saved his life at the cost of his honour, are equally particular 
in offering their thanksgiving to heaven. ‘This is one of the traits which the 
two characters have incommon. ‘Then we see the advantages of not having 
“a great heart.” Little hearts are safe from bursting—an accident to which 
great ones are as subject as the cracked boiler of a steam-engine. Cherish pu- 
sillanimity, all ye who love life! ‘I will eat and drink ;” which probably he | 
would not have lived to do, had he gone forth to recover his drum,with the spirit 
of Diomede in the camp of Rhesus. If glory is reconcileable with eating and 
drinking—it is well! If not, let Bernard Cavanagh and Father Mathew con- 
demn Parolles ! 

“Simply the thing Iam shall make me live!” Life in the worst circum- | 
stance is better than death in the best; a doctrine that ought to be en- 
couraged to prevent suicides. ‘‘ Rust sword!” Most pacific prayer—most | 
yhilanthropic wish! Oh, that all the soldiers in the world, and particularly | 
Nene. Parolles’ countrymen, would hang up theirarms to rust, or turn them 
into ploughshares. Let armour alone be worn, and there is clearly no coat of 
mail so impenetrable as that with which Parolles resolves to case himself. 
«Safest in shame ;” a very panoply of adamant,in which the high-mettled cow- 
ard can eat, drink, aye, and sleep too, more commodiously than did the 
Knights of Branksome in their gloves of steel and barred helmets. 











FASCINATION. | 
Edited by Mrs. Gore. Colburn. 


The tale which gives a name to these volumes is, if we understand the pre- | 
face of the editress, atranslation founded on the original of an anecdote given 
in the Memoirs of the Maréchale de Crequy. The hero of it is the young Mar- 
quis Létoriére, in whom the power of fascination is singularly exemplified. 
This youug noble, endowed with more than ordinary beauty, a compound of 
manly strength and feminine eloquence, with a superabundant share of learning | 
and virtue, is, at the opening of the tale, in Paris, where he owes a tailor, one 
Landry, three hundred livres, who has promised to add to his bill by making 
him another coat. The first chapter opens in the tailor’s shop, with a fierce 
dispute between himself and his wife Madeleine on this very subject. The 
major-domo of the Princess de Rohan Soubise becomes by chance an auditor of 
this dispute, and on this hinge the future fortunes of the young noble turn. 
Meanwhile Madeleine Landry sets off to demand the money due to her husband 
—finds the young Marquis returned, wet through and ill, without fire or the 
common necessaries of life, attended only by an old pedagogue, who originally 
ran away from the college at which the high spirit of Létori¢re prevented his 
remaining, when his uncle suffered the debt due for his education to fall in ar- 
rear. A scene of rich caricature and genuine pathos takes place ; the former 
characterizing the unsparing abuse which passes between the professor and 
Madeleine on her first entrance ; the latter arising from the misery of the Mar- 
quis, and her revulsion of feeling on seeing and fully comprehending it. The 
tailor’s wife eventually, with great delicacy, nurses the Marquis through a long 
illness, and lends the old pedagogue she had previously abused, money for the 
immediate wants the tutor and pupil are suffering from, during the lawsuits 
pending for the latter's inheritance. Then. during the Marquis's convalescence, 
come mysterious missives and presents, loans of money, and everything which 
is so uncommonly delightful to read of, but would be so much more uncommonly 
delightful did it happen to ourselves. Then a lucky accident, and his own fas- 
cinating tact in improving it, gain him the favour of Louis XV., and he rapidly 
rises into the glowing sunshine of court success. Through the agency of his 
unknown protector, or, as she is proved to be at a court masquerade, protec- 
tress, he gains a few of the more unimportant lawsuits; and for four years, 
during which the more important one, pending at Vienna, 1s still undecided, 
continues to be one of the stars at the French court, although he is yet uncor- 
rupted by his extraordinary popularity. At the end of this period, his h therto 
unknown protectress reveals herself to him, and offers him her hand. She is 
the charming Julie de Soissons, orphan niece to the Princesse de Soubise. Af- 
ter an interview with her, in presence of her aunt, in which Mdlle. de Soissons 
declares her passion openly, Letoriere starts for Vienna to see the three conn- 
sellors before whom his cause has to be tried. ‘The first is a toper and a mo- 
dern Nimrod ;—thus does the Frenchman captivate him, after displaying the 
knowledge of a profound huntsman— 

“*Searcely had the baron plunged his knife into the venison, when Letoriére 
exclaimed with an air of gravity, placing his hand upon the carving arm of his 
host, ‘Halt a minute, Baron! ‘The devVil’s in me if I eat a mouthful before 
we have said our benedicite !’ 

“The Baron scarcely refrained from a frown as he replied— Since the death 
of my chaplain, I have forgotten the text a little. But you can say it, can’t 
you, Erhard!’ said he, turning round to the huntsman. 

*** No, my lord,’ said Erhafd, somewhat embarrassed. ‘I say it once a year, 
and let it serve the rest, to save trouble.’ 

** And you, Selbitz 
‘** J, my lord !—My brother, the curate of Blumenthal, says it regularly for 
me !’ 

“«Then you are alla set of Turks, and I will say it for the rest of the par- 
ty !'"—and the Marquis, rising from his seat, exclaimed with a. loud voice— 
‘Mighty St. Hubert : let our venison be fat,—our wine good,—our appetite 
sharp,—and our thirst unquenchable.’ After which, he threw off a tankard 
of Rhenish at a single draft, wiped his mustachios with the back of his hand, 
and cried ‘ Amen,’ as he dropped the tankard heavily upon the table 

** Roaring with laughter, the old baron, imitating the prowess of his guest, 
drank off his pint of Rhenish, and vepeated the * Amen,’ witha stentorian voice, | 
which seemed to enchant his lively companion. 

“ The two attendants, as much diverted with this novel benedicite as their 
lord, could scarcely moderate their merriment. 

** ¢ Selbitz,’ said the baron, excited by the animation of the table and Léto- 
riere’s vivacity, ‘fill the tankards again, not forgetting your own and Erchard’s 
This shall be a gala night in honour of our guest 

“The Baron then presented his monstrous hand to the Marquis witha grasp 
whose firmness purported to evince his cordiality as: well as to display his pro- 
digious strength 


“ Létoriére who, under an effeminate appearance, was endowed with pro- 
digious strength, responded with equal vigour The Baron, not expecting such 
aproof of energy, observed merely, ‘ A steel rod is often stronger than a bar 
of iron !’ : 

“¢ But, unfortunately, the tankard holds more than the glass,’ replied the 
Marquis. 


“* Strong beer and wine now began to circulate. The Baron perceived with 
sentiments of national pride that Létoriere, after having plentifully partaken 
of the venison, vigorously attacked the pork and sauerkraut, to the excellent 
quality of which he bore ample testimony, by emptying his tankard several 
times. 


“While appeasing his hearty appetite, Leétoriere was by no means dumb 
His active mind quickly adapted itself to the tone of the company, and he amu- 
sed the old Baron with endless conceits and oddities, till Erhard and Selbitz, 
to their great surprise, beheld their master, generally so dull and taciturn, 
laugh more heartily than he had done during many preceding years. 

“The huntsman, perceiving that the Marquis was a first rate sportsman, lis- 
tened attentively tohis most insignificant observations. His almiration was | 
atits height, when the Baron ordered him to take the hounds to the kennel | 
and feed them ; whereupon a second boiler which contained supper for the 

ogs, was taken off the fire. 

“The majordomo then placed on the table two caas of kirschenwasser, a 
large jar of tobacco, and presented a venerable old pipe to the Baron ; who, 


ang round to the Marquis, inquired, whether the smell of tobacco annoyed 
um 7 


“Tn reply, the Marquis produced a pipe, the colour of which attested long 
and faithful service, which he began to ch irge with evident experience as a 
smoker. 

“ * You smoke, then,’ cried the Baron, with great glee. 

*** Can one live without one’s pipe, my dear Baron '—After a good run and 
@ good dinner, what equals the pleasure of a good pipe of tobacco, with one’s 


the hounds in the heart of the forest! 


She Albion. 


more than himself, who was regarded as the most formidable toper in the em- 
ire. 
are Here is the health of your sweetheart !’ said he to the Marquis, gaily. 

«My mistress is my carbine !’—said Létoriére, stretching himself towards 
the fire, and poking about the ashes with his inch-thick boot. ‘To the devil, I 
say, with that dainty sex, who cannot abide the smell of the kennel or tobacco, 
without holding a scent-bottle to their noses !—Do you care much about women, 
Baron?” 

‘«* T prefer the rattling of spurs to the rustling of petticoats. But then mine 
is the age of wisdom !’ said the Baron, more and more astonished at his guest’s 
rustic predilections. 

‘«*« Wisdom is of all ages, Baron. As far as J am concerned, I would give all 
your amorous guitars and doleful ditties of the troubadours, for one great blast 
of the hunting-horn !’ ‘ 

“*T'll tell you what,’ said the Baron, clinking his tankard with that of the 
M arauis. 

—*Say out, Baron,’ cried the Marquis, sending forth a cloud of 
smoke. 

** Before I knew you, aware that you were coming about that suit, which 
unfortunately —’ 

““*To the devil with the suit!’ interrupted the Létoriere, ‘if either of us 
allude to it this evening, let him be condemned to drink a pint of 
water !’ 

***Good Marquis, I willingly agree. Before I saw you, I thought to myself 
I had rather have a blank day with my pack, than receive such a popinjay into 
my house. I thought you a fop—a—’ 

“«« Thanks for your good opinion, my dear Baron! Well, then, I, for my 
part, conceived you to be an Alcindor, a Cytherean shepherd—’ 

* « Now, though I only know you from to-night,’ resumed the Baron, ‘I am 
willing to own now, as frankly as when you quit the humble Manor of Henfe- 
restor, that you are the most agreeable fellow I ever passed a winter's evening 
with! And I have little doubt you are just as good for a hard day with 
To the devil, say I, with those 
milksops who prefer balls and women to pipes, horses, and hunting !’ 

“«Try me, Baron ; only try me! If your hounds be as staunch as they are 
handsome, you shall see what I am made of !’ 

‘** Give me your hand, then. ‘To-morrow, at break of day, we will be a- 
field.’ 

“** Agreed—agreed 1 
pint of water.’ ’ 

In the end, he obtains the promise of the Baron’s vote; nor is he less suc- 
cessful with the pedant Dr. Sphex, to whom he recites Perseus, or the petti- 


The lawsuit will sleep for to-night,—or remember the 


| coat-ruled Flacsinfingen, whose immaculate wife Martha he treats to texts of 


scripture and moral proverbs until she believes him a very miracle of 
Virtue. 

In the end, the young marquis gains his cause against the Princes of Bruns- 
wick, and returns to Paris to find his friend Louis XV. expiring from the sinall- 
pox. The young man heroically attends his dying bed, in defiance of the de- 
sertion the king has experienced from all his other servants, and leaves the 
chamber whence the monarch’s spirit has departed, to fight a duel with the Ba- 
ron d’Ugeon—a relative of Madame de Soubise. In this duel, he receives a 
wound, in defiance of which he repairs to the cloisters of the Abbey de Mont- 
martre, to keep an appointment with Julie, who has been forbidden to receive 
him by the new king. An agonizing interview ensues, and— 

‘The following morning, when the sisterhood of Montmartre entered the 
church for the celebration of the first mass, they found the Princess with wild 
and haggard looks, speechless and bereft of reason, her arms enclasping the 
corpse of a stranger extended upon the grave of Madame D’Egmont,—bathed 
in blood, as if the victim of midnight assassination. 

“It was recognised as that of Létoriere, whose wounds had opened in his 
exertions to reach that forbidden spot ; and even those whose duty it was to de- 
nounce the sacrilege of his enterprise, were moved to tears by the touching 
beauty of his countenance, and the overwhelming despair of her, whose love 
had been his ruling influence in life and death.” 

With such a plot as this, the tale has ease of manner and considerable fire of 
language to recommend it. Its name will not be a misnomer, although we con- 
fess its fair editress might have given the work such a title as the hand-book of 
duelling, with quite as much propriety, for every tale has one or more of these 
peaceable episodes. The ** Modern Scipio” is a sparkling bit of French man- 
nerism in the fabrication of these sort of novellettes, nor will any of the tales 
fail to interest, where a lively style and various incident are likely to meet 
appreciation. 

THE FOLLY ON THE THAMES® 

Was alarge floating house of entertainment, moored in the centre of the 
stream, immediately opposite Old Somerset House. It was constructed in the 
latter part of the reign of Charles the Second ; and thither the merry monarch, 
who was excessively fond of aquatic amusements of all kinds, would frequent- 
ly repair with his courtiers and frolic dames. Thither, also, Queen Mary, the 
consort of William the Third, repaired on the occasion of a grand musical en- 
tertainment ; and the place continued in vogue for many years, until at length, 
degenerating in its character, it became the haunt of a very disreputable part 
of the community. The Folly resembled a large one-storied house, very long 
in proportion to its width, built upon an immense barge. There was a plat- 
form atthe top, defended by a strong wooden balustrade, and flanked at each 
corner by a little wooden turret, with a pointed top, surmounted by a small 
streamer. ‘These turrets constituted small drinking and smoking-rooms, and 
were fitted up with seats and tables. Inthe centre of the structure was a 
sort of open belvidere, covering the main staircase leading to the roof 
On this a large flag was planted. The Folly was approached from the water 
by stepson three sides. It was lighted by a range of large and handsome win- 
dows, and entered by two doors, one at the end, and the other at the side. 
Within, it contained a long music- hall, with a frescoed ceiling, gilded and paint- 
ed walls, an orchestra, and the necessary complement of benches, chairs, and 
small tables. ‘There was, moreover. a bar, where all sorts of liquors, materials 
for smoking, and other tavern luxuries, were dispensed. The rest of the struc- 
ture was divided into a number of small apartments for private parties, and, in 
short, boasted every sort of accommodation afforded by a similar place of en- 
tertainment on shore. In summer it was delightful,—the view of the Thames 
The coolness and freshness, combined with 
the enlivening influences of beauty, wine, and music, must have made it, on its 
first establishment, a charming place of recreation ; and it cannot be wondered 
that the merry monarch, and his merrier court, found it so much to their taste.” 
—Ainsworth’s Magazine. 





from its summit being enchanting 
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Pugnacity of Indian Horses.—“ The horses are one of the bores of India. 
In one of his evening rides, a loose horse having frightened the ladies, the cap- 
tain gave his ‘own pugnacivus gentleman’ to be held by a soldier, while he at- 
tempted to drive the other way. The soldier let his horse go, which immedi- 
ately dashed at the loose one, attacked him, followed him to the lines, and was 
found with the other brute thrown down, and he standing over him. This pug- 
nacious propensity, to which the country horses are all more or less addicted, 
is one of the great drawbacks to horse exercise in India. It often happens 
that one is roused from a pleasant conversation with one’s n¢ ighbour, by a 
lion-roar from either his or your horse. A kick and a fight follow, and if one 
escape having one’s leg broken, it is often at the expense ofa bed fall in ge.ting 
out of the way of the combatants. Shortly before this period, at Cawnpore, an 
officer riding in the cantonments was attacked by an artillery borse,which rushed 
at him, knocked him and his horse down, and killed him on the spot. Most 
people on this account, prefer Arabs to the country horses, as they are seldom 
troubled with this quality.”"—Five Years in India. 


MER ATLIBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 21, 1842 





We have perused with unfeigned satisfaction, a series of reports made by 
M. H. Perley, Esq., of the province of New Brunswick, touching the state 
and condition of the Indians resident therein ; particularly of the Micmac In- 
dians, and those residing in small communities on the banks of the St. Jehn, 
of the Tobique, at Madawaska, &c.; and containing much valuable statistic 
information with respect to Indian reserves These reports appear in supple- 
ments to the Royal Gazette, published at Fredericton, N. B., in the month of 
April last 


Mr. Perley is a Commissioner on Indian Affairs, in the Province, 


and is peculiarly qualified for that important and onerous office, not merely 


of all that concerns its geography, capabilities, productions, and the aboriginal 


inhabitants, of whom so many yet remain upon the seats of their ancestors 





feet upon the hobs, sipping from time to time a thimblefal of kirschenwasser 
that nectar of the forest which, in my idea, as far exceeds the brandy of France, 
a3 a cock-of-the-woods a barn-door fowl.’ 7 

“The baron, animated by frequent libations, and whose head was not as 
cool and as calm as that of his guest, now gazed upon the M arquis with as- 
tonishment and admiration He could not understand how so puny a body 
could possess such vigorous Virtues ; or how a Frenchinan could eat and smoke 


lhis gentleman's zeal and intrepidity,—no mean qualities in the fulfilment of 
iis official duties—are equal to his information ; and it would seem, from th 
tone of these excellent reports, that it is a labor of love to him, to proceed in 
the use of his protective influence in preventing or redressing the injuries which 
the unfortunate Indian is but too liable to suffer at the hands of squatters, and 
even through the conduct of others whose principles might be expected to be 
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more pure, and whose notions of mewm and tuum should be more correct. 
We perceive likewise that the efforts of this gentlemen and his colleagues 
Capt. O'Halloran, and Lieut. Rolland, have been warmly directed towards the 
improvement of the minds, the cultivation of the intellect, and instruction in 
religion among these Indians, who have begun to manifest eager desires for 
chapels and places of worship, and for the knowledge of reading and writing. 
Many of them have begun to settle down to simple agriculture, and to some of 
the earliest divisions of labor ; and it is well worthy of rejoicing that they have 
largely obtained, through the instrumentality of these earnest and useful gen- 
tlemen, an antidote to the poison which threatened the utter destruction of their 
race. We allude tothe Temperance pledge, which has been extensively 
brought into effect among the Indians, and which is putting a stop to the avidity 


for spirituous liquors which has hitherto so strongly characterised the “ ancient 
children of the soil.” 


The details in these reports are of course too minute and too local, in most 
respects, to be useful to the general reader, although of high importance to the 
authorities in the Province ; and they are exceedingly well calculated to aid in 
carrying out the intention of the British Government, which are, to protect 
the Indian in his undoubted property, to civilize his condition and gradually 
make him a valuable citizen, to inspire with confidence in and love towards 
the rule under which he lives, and, by treating him with integrity and kindness 
to develope all the better faculties of human nature which may as yet be dor- 
mant within him. But Mr. Perley does not lose an opportunity of giving any 
valuable information which falls incidentally in his way, even though it may not 
be strictly within the strait course of official duty. He has constantly an eye 
to useful improvements in the province, and to practical advantages to the in- 
habitants. The following we give as a proof, which may possibly furnish a 
useful hint to both capitalists and emigrants. 


‘“‘T cannot pass over this part of the country without adverting to the pro- 
posed Canal for connecting the waters of the Bay of Fundy with those of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, two routs for which have been proposed—the one from 
Cumberland Basin to the Bay Verte, and the other from Memramcook to She- 
diac Harbour. It is stated that the length of the Canal in either case would 
not exceed fifteen miles, through a level country, offering no serious obstacles 
to the undertaking. With respect to the Bay Verte, it appears in evidence, that 
at low water it is nearly dry for about two miles, except in the channel, which 
has only four feet, at the mouth of the River, and on the bar at low water, and 
that the rise and fall of tide is seven and a half feet. The Bay Verte fromthe 
shallowness and crookedness of the channel, can only be approached by vessels 
of small size, and is difficult to get in, or out of, with particular winds. Shediac 
Harbour on the contrary, is represented as easily accessible from the Gulf, with 
sufficient depth of water for vessels of large size, with good anchorage and safe 
shelter. ‘These statements are supported by recent surveys of the Harbour of 
Shediac, made by the Messrs. Milne, two very intelligent pilots residing there, 
who have taken the soundings with much care and precision. 

‘It cannot for a moment be doubted that the completion of this Canal would 
be of the greatest possible importance to New Brunswick, by opening the ex- 
tensive and valuable fisheries of the Gulf and Labrador Coast, by giving a rea- 
dy means of communication between the whole Eastern coast of the Province 
and Saint John, without the tedious and dangerous voyage around Nova Scotia, 
—and by developing new branches of trade and business from the intercouse 
with Prince Edward Island, the Bay of Chaleur, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
Canada. Should large bodies of Emigrants arrive in New Brunswick, the 
Canal would furnish them with employment until they became acquainted with 
the country, and could make arrangements for settling upon the vast tracts of 
fertile land, yet unoccupied,upon the Eastern side of the Province;—thus inter- 
nal improvement and the settlement of the country would go on simultaneously, 
with advantage to each other. 





Other items of equally valuable information lie scattered within the parts of 
these valuable reports, to which we would specially commend the attention of 
readers who find an interest in these matters ; but we are tempted to make one 
more extract, as being useful and available to the classes to which we have al- 
ready alluded. 


“The observations of Lord Durham with respect to the capabilities and ad- 
vantages of the North American Colonies, generally, are specially applicable 
to New Brunswick. It possesses great natural resources for the maintenance 
of large and flourishing commuuities. An almost boundless range of the rich- 
est soil still remains unsettled, and may be rendered available for the purposes 
of agriculture. The wealth of vast forests of the best timber, and of exten- 
sive regions of the most valuable minerals yet remain untouched. Along the 
whole line of sea-coast, around each Island, and in every River are to be found 
the greatest and richest fisheries in the world. ‘The best fuel and the most 
abundant water power are available for the coarser manufactures, for which a 
market may always be found. ‘Trade with other countries is favoured by the 
possession of a large number of safe and commodious harbours ; long, deep 
and numerous Rivers supply the means of easy intercourse ; the structure of 
the country generally affords the utmost facility for every species of communi- 
cation by land. Unbounded material of agricultural, commercial, and manu- 
facturing industry are present; and with wise and energetic measures, these 
elements of wealth and special advantages may at once be turned to profitable 
account. A long career of prosperity will open upon us; a large and flourish- 
ing population will fill the country, and a Province now viewed as a mere wil- 





from his being a native of the province, but also from his intimate knowledge | 


derness will become one of the fairest and richest portions of British Colonial 
Empire.” 


It must have been gratifying to Mr. Perley to perceive the attention which 
has been paid to his reports, and the promptitude* with which they have been 
acted upon. The letters which furnish their appendix in the official publication 
are proof of this, and they cannot fail to stimulate him in his honourable exer- 
tions. 





Iiterature and the Fine Arts. —We would particularly call the attention of 
strangers and the public at large, to Colman’s Literary Repository and Gallery 
of the Fine Arts, which has been fitted up asa delightful and fashionable 
lounge, as also a desirable resort for those who possess a taste for Literary pur- 
suits. Mr. Colman, who for some years past has enjoyed the deserved reputa- 
tion of keeping the best collection of every thing appertaining to Literature 
and the Arts, has greatly enlarged his Establishment. The Print-Room and 
Picture Gallery, by the value of their contents, and the neatness of their ar- 
rangement, will be found to afford a resort worthy the attention of the public, 
and highly creditable to the proprietor. Mr. 8. Colman, the publisher, has 
been engaged to superintend the Book Department, whilst Mr. Wm. A. Col- 
man will attend to the Gallery of Paintings and the Print Establishment. 

Mr. Colman intends the above for the gratification of his customers, who cer-, 
tainly will not want for an inducement to give him their patronage. 


New Music —Among the most valuable musical publications lately brought 
out are the Gems of German Song, fromthe most admired compositions, Schu- 
bert, Thalberg, Loewe, Muller, Kalliwoda, Weber and others, adapted to 
English words and arranged with accompaniments for the Piano Forte. The 
The Last Greet- 
ing, by Schubert : Amid this Greenwood Smiling, by Thalberg ; The Land- 
lady's Little Daughter, by Loewe ; The Outlaw’s Death, by Muller; The Pass- 
ing Bell, by Schubert ; All is over, by Weber; Grave Digger, by Kalliwoda, 
Wanderer by Schubert. Published by Geo. P. Reed, 17 Tremont Row, Bos- 
ton. Also from the same publisher, Andante pour le Piano Forte, composé par 
S. Thalberg 

Appendix (No 1) to Kinne’s Law Compendium.—This will be found highly 


useful to the members of the legal profession, inasmuch as it cites authorities 


above pul lication contains eight songs of uncommon merit. 


or gives references essential to the establishment of the several doctrines laid 


down in the main work. Law Students in particular will, we suppose, gladly 


avail themselves of such a hand-book. We confess we think the question and 


| answer system, in which the matter is put together, very. faulty, tending only 
in all other respects it is a highly commendable and valuable 


ito verbiage ; 
| , 
publication 
I 


Penny Cyclopedia —This popular and every-way useful work now draws 


rapidly to its conclusion. It would be a waste of words to enlarge in its praise, 





and we therefore call attention to it chiefly from the circumstance that it has 


advanced through the articles “ 

| fail to be interesting to a very large portion of the community ; particularly 

| when it is recollected that the Cyclopadia itself emanates from “The Soci- 

lety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” and 1s especially intended for 
popular information. 


Steam” and “Steam Engine,” which cannot 
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THOUGHTS ON SNOW-DROPS. 


BY JOHN EDMUND READE, 
Author of “ Italy,” “ Catiline,” §. 
On the rich ground, on the rich ground, 
Virgin snow-drops, ye are blowing ; 
To the heedless air around 
Your sweet breath bestowing. 





Thus have ye sprung forth for ever, 
Wreathing Spring’s eternal brow ; 

Yet I—Heaven forgive me !—never 
Felt your beauty until now. 


Gentle snow-drops—gentle snow-drops : 
Now I raise ye stooping, 

Like some virgin’s graceful head, 
O’er her love’s grave drooping ! 


Lo, how each pure leaf enfolded, 
Circling your frail zone secures ; 

Never Grecian vase was moulded 
To a shape so fine as yours! 


Other flowers the morn are hailing, 
Glad, like men, to run their race ; 

Yet not typeless you whilst veiling 
From the sun your downcast face. 


Saint’s array’d in robes of whiteness, 
Thus might bend by rapture aw’d, 

Offering up their crown of brightness 
Before the altar of the Lord. 


Holy snow-drops !—holy snow-drops ! 
Blessing ye with loving eye, 

Deeper truths have enter’d in me—} 
Voices as of prophecy. 


Yet, pure snow-drops—yet, pure snow-drops ! 
Symbols only ye, 

Stamped by the Almighty Spirit, 
Who made both ye and me. 


While on earth the snow-sheet spreads, 
While pall'd nature seems to die, 
Prophet-like, ye rear your heads, 
To prove our immortality ! 


GODFREY MALVERN. ; 


Or, the Life vA an Author. By Thomas Miller, author of ‘Gideon Giles,” 
“Royston Gower,” “A Day in the Woods,” ‘Lady Jane Grey,” &c. 
Part I., 8vo, pp. 32. 

Withtwo merry and popular illustrations by Phiz, and a grotesque cover hu- 
morously indicating the fate of many an author, Mr. Miller has here com- 
menced anew tale of life, to be issued in monthly parts, according to the fash- 
ion of the day. It opens fairly with the presage of his well-known talents 
vividly impressed upon it. The hero is discovered, a stranger at the grave of 
his father in a country village churchyard, and is shortly thereafter elected 
school-master of the place. The rustic characters, the squire, the clergyman, 
and an original named Gregory Gruff, are sketched in ; and the dramatic action 
proceeds as far as a few pages of mingled interest, poetical description of na- 
tural objects, and quaint accounts of persons, could carry a Part I. We already 
feel a desire to learn the future career of our scholastic author, the mystery of 
the squire’s origin, the fate of his daughter, the effects of Gruff’s inventions, 
and, in short, the whereabouts and destinies of the various people to whom we 
are thus pleasantly introduced ; and we have no fearthat Mr. Miller will dis- 
appoint either in substance or manner the curiosity he has excited. We sub- 
join two brief specimens of his graver and gayer moods. Gruff (whose land- 
lady has just given him warning to quit, because of his eccentricities) thus 
moralises in the churchyard : 

* After a time his mind settled down into a sterner mood, as he thought of 
the dead who slept around him; but still there mingled even with his graver 
soliloquies a portion of that biting humour which formed so prominent a part of 
his character. ‘And what have we here,’ said he, ‘but worn-out miseries, 
broken friendships, pride prostrated, greatness overthrown by death ; youth cut 
off untimely, as their friends always think ; kind hearts never valued until they 
have crumbled to dust !’ (and he sighed as he thought of himself.) ‘ Here all 

law-suits have their ending ; and he who made so many struggles to gain his 
large estate is now left to the same quiet possession of six feet of common 
earth as he who had never before a foot of mould to call his own. Here the 
pauper at last finds a peaceful parish : the overseer can remove him no further ; 
the boundary of death admits of ne disputes; the poor, houseless orphan 


wearisome and trying life to attempt to teach those young — what they 


were determined never to learn. They seemed to possess talents for every 
thing save their books, as if learning was the only stumbling-block which could 
by any chance be thrown in their way—the only obstacle which they could not 
surmount. ‘True, there were one or twoexceptions; but these were so misled, 
so cowed, by the daring bearing of the others, that they felt afraid of being 
called ‘ good scholars.’ ” 

We strongly recommend this novelty to our readers who have a taste for su- 
perior entertainment. 





A CUBA BLOODHOUND. 
Quashie looked over Yap's fore-court, and saw the crouched bloodhound, 
with his glaring eye-balls. The black saw that he was chained, which afforded 
him some satisfaction ; and a glimpse at his warm sheepskins and his abundant 
straw determined him to dispossess or share with the animal his comfortable 
bed-room. 
Quashie commenced proceedings by coaxing, but with miraculous ill suc- 
cess ; scraps of meat and bread, thrown from his wallet, were disdained; he 
next tried provocation, in order to rouse Yap from his lair, that he might ascer- 
tain the length of his chain. He swore at him; he was so cruel as to howl at 
him the ballad upon his old master; it would not do: At last, Quashie hurled 
at him a large stone, which, striking him heavily on the nose, had the desired 
effect. ‘The bloodhound, with all his white teeth glistening in the moonbeams, 
sprang to the full length of his stretched chain into the centre of the enclosure, 
grinding his teeth, and uttering a subdued sort of howl. 
** Debbels ob debbels! Morgan no far away—here be dam Yap.” 
Quashie knew the dog at once, for who living at Kingston, with Morgan, had 
not known his terrible Cuba bloodhound? Quashie drew his knife, and pre- 
pared for action, as his hate to the destroyer and hunter of his race was 
deadly. 
Quashie commenced operations very cautiously. He provided himself with 
heavy stones, and flung them at the dog's head, before he endeavoured to 
climb the enclosure. The dog avoided the missiles with admirable tact, 
now leaping hither and thither, and, at every plunge, straining his chain to the 
utmost. 
There was a silent spectator to this combat ; it was Henry Morgan, the el- 
dest son of ourhero’s eldest brother. He knew well the history of his uncle ; 
he had seen the one song which Quashie had disposed of in the village; and 
he strongly suspected that the ballad-monger was ore of the three negroes 
who had hastened so cruelly the death of the man to whom he owed so much. 
He detested the dog also, and thus with mingled feelings he had witnessed 
the encounter from the beginning, a passive and an undiscovered spectator. 
“* Now, sar,” said Quashie, ‘take you dat at you dam imbenbetral scull.”’ 
This time the aim of the black was effective; alas! too effective for him. 
The dog shook his head, and plunged forward with a terrible strength, and the 
chain snapped. 

** Run for your life,”’ shouted young Morgan. 

No need of urging voice for poor Quashie. The hound was over the palings 

in a moment, and then began the awful death-chase. Jt would not have been 
long, had not the hound been encumbered by his chain. Then commenced 
the low, deep baying at his heels, not unfamiliar to the terrified negro. The 
deadly and goblin-like hunt passed by the lordly mansion, young Henry Morgan 
followed at his best speed. He shouted for guns and horses. Men assembled, 
and joined in the horrible chase. All knew that nothing but the death of the 
og could save the life of the man. Several shots were fired ineffectually ; and 
though the running was not of the swiftest, owing to the confusion, those fol- 
lowing could neither head nor get abreast of the indefatigable Siam hound. 
Down a dell, across a stream, and up the slope of a woody hill, man and dog 
toiled. It was thought that the negro had gained considerably on the hound in 
toiling through the underwood, the chain of the dog having much impeded him 
among the bushes. 
The men, too, had now breasted the untameable animal, and were preparing 
for him the decisive shot, and the black was all but saved, when, bursting from 
the enclosure and emerging in an open glade, full before his view, he saw 
standing before him, in the broad, bright moonbeams, what seemed to be the 
spirit of Sir Henry Morgan. The figure appeared to be dressed in its usual 
costume, the arms were folded in the hero’s accustomed manner, and he gazed 
sternly and immoveably on the fear-stricken Quashie. 

** Know bery well him dog here, him master not far away. 
em both !” 

So turning round to meet the fate he fancied he could not avoid, he prepar- 
ed his knife, and waited for the spring of the b'‘oodhound. The hound was on 
the black’s throat instantaneously, the black’s knife in the hound’s entrails at 
the same moment. 

‘“‘ Take care,” cried out young Morgan, “ but fire immediately ; the black is 
dying.” 

Three muskets were discharged, two bullets had taken effect on the dog, and 
a third had mortally wounded the negro. It was with difficulty that the hold of 
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sleeps here undisturbed. Here the beggar is as rich as he who refused him a 
mouthful of bread ; for here the small and the great sleep together. All hopes 
and fears, all doubts and misgivings, have here theirending. The debtor fears 
his creditor no more ; rivals in ove and ambition, friends and foes, sleep tran- 
quilly side by side ; for in the-grave end all earthly happiness and human mise- 
ry. The quarrelsome landlady is here quiet, and hath no more trouble with 
her guests. But! begin to want my tea, and Parson Preedom never invited 
mein. I’ve a good mind to return to my lodgings,—his niece uses so much of 
that nasty cheap black tea. Why can’t they drink green? Green is nature's 
own colour. All things ought to be green. I think of all the miseries of this 
life bad tea is one of the greatest. Death comes in the course of nature ; it is 
but what we must expect sometime or another, for all must die ; but bad tea 
is a thing that may be prevented,—it is a misery which others bring to us. But 
I'll tell her of it some day or other. It may cause me to quarrel with my best 
and oldest friend, but | ®annot help it. What is to be will be—and so [’!] go 
to my tea. And that’s as good poetry as some of them write in the present 
day, for there is sense in it." So saying, he took up his cane, and hurried off to 
join the parson at the tea-table, grumbling all the way he went at black tea, 
and wishing every ship might sink (if the crew were but spared) that came 
laden with such a cargo for England.” 

Our other quotation is less mixed with the serious,—a piquant picture of a 
village school : 

“Godfrey Malvern was now installed school-master of Sutton-cum-Bottes- 
ford ; and amid the million monarchs who have swayed tLe birchen sceptre 
over the realms of A, B, C, since the day when Saxon Alfred was first taught 
his letters, never had any one such a race of blockheads to enlighten, and re- 
bels to subdue, as those cunsigned to the care of our hero. In the old games 
of stag-hunt, | spy, dicky-dicky-touchwood, birds in the air, see-saw, &c they 
stood unrivalled ; but put them to their books, and they were all arrant dolts 
No village in the shire could turn out such a race of orchard-robbers, bird-nest- 
ers, wrestlers, football-plavers, and even fighters ; for they too often plaved at 
‘French and English’ until they came to good downright blows ; while as to 
their slates and copy-books, human eye never fell upon such vile serawls. In 
their sums they made five and five—thirteen; spelt ‘commandment’ witha 
K, and began ‘honour’ with O. In simple addition, made twopence halfpenny 


the dead dog could be loosened from Quashie’s throat. The blood of both ani- 
mals mingled together, but the black had still strength enough to address the 
supposed ghost. 

‘* Berry good, Massa Morgan,” said he, looking fup at the statue. ‘‘ Massa 
Buckra, nigger body, and dog—three dam rascals all go to brimstone place to- 
gedder; howevebber, sing massa my song in him ear all day long down dere 
“bloody, bloody buccaneer ;”’ and thus, singing dolefully, he died. 

We need not tell any but the most obtuse of our readers that, on the top of 
the wooded hill that overlooked the new :nansion, a spot had been cleared, and 
a stone statue of Morgen erected, on the pedestal of which it was gravely as- 
serted, in very classical Latin, beginning— Vir fortissimus et illustrissimus’— 
that he had lived a man renowned for every virtue, the glory of his country, and 
an honour to human nature, and that his surviving family deplored his death 
and honoured his memory.—Mr. Howard's “ Sir Henry Morgan.” 


Vavietics. 


INTERNATIONAL DIALOGUE. 
ENGLAND. 
China, you're crack’d ; you've had a fall ! 
We've thrown you down ; so, once for all, 
Do take a lesson by’t. 
Beware lest, when our will it fits, 
We roughly smash you into bits, 
And leave you then outright. 








CHINA. 
We cannot fight ; but you must trade, 
And all your tea-pots stand array’d 
To spout for us a plea. 
The fact that in your faces stares 
Your very alphabet declares— 
U must come after T! 
Relics of Charles I—The sheet which received the head of Charles I., 
after his decapitation, is carefully preserved with the communion plate, in the 





out of seven farthings; in subtraction, took six from five without trouble ; car- 
ried one from forty, and nothing from then ; made B a vowel, and A a conson- 
ant; and pronounced fatigue ‘Jatigew ;’ then jumped over the forms the mo- 
ment Godfrey went out, or made faces at him if his back was only turned for 
an instant. They blacked one another's faces with ink ; tore up and stole their 
copy-books to make kites of ; broke up their slates to play at ‘ pitch in the hole’ 
with, or tomake ‘ducks and drakes’ on the river; sold their school-books for 
* toffey ;’ played at truant whenever they could make a little party ; and bore a 
whacking without winking: then at night robbed the school-garden, by way of 
retaliation. t 
down their heads, and counted the marbles in their pockets, while he talked ; 
as for beating, it only seemed to harden them. 
—then smoked the pieces; cut out all the plates from their books to play at 
lotteries with ; tied strings to the forms, and strided’ them for horses ; 


cut the bell-rope, that they might be rung-in the later ; 


held their pens as they did the darts which they hurled at the garden-door. In | 


a word, they could run, jump, fight, swim, kick shins, rob hen-roosts, climb 
trees, set snares, pitch and toss, pelt snow-balls, pull down fences to make bon- 
fires, imitate the sounds of dogs, cats, cows, pigs, poultry, sheep, horses, &c., 
‘inement, or beating, and were clever at 


endure cold, heat, hunger, thirst, cor 
garden was robbed, the owner entered the 


every thing except learning. If ag 

school next morning to search for the thief, and s: lom failed of finding in some 
pocket or another portions of the purloined fruit. If a cat was killed, there 
they went in search of the skin, and generally found the ‘murderous proof.’ 
If 4 donkey was missing, there they made inguiries who w r 
back. Any poultry found killed, there they gathered jn{ 
seen last pelting them, or hovering about the farmyard 


as last seen on its 
ormation as to who was 
gate with bow and ar- 


hina hara : ° . ne oe 
row. In fact, there was no mischief done » WO Foguish trick played off, but 
what was attributed to some one or another of Godirey’s promising pupils ; 1 
asucking-pig, duckling, gosling, or chicken killed, without the blame being laid 
tothem. Before this, Godfrey had preswed over pupils who y 


: vere confined 
within the co npass of four high brick walls ; but now he had to role over rebels 
who over-ran half a county ; who were as wild as the free birds wh« 


} 


flew through the thick woods that surrounded their rustic homes 


1 sang and 


It wes a 
\ 


In vain did Godfrey attempt to reason with them: they hung | 
They stole and broke his canes, | serve persons who, although borne by their corporeal legs along the street 


did the | Some part in a different scene 
sword-exercise with their rulers ; put the clock on, to leave the sooner ; and | ‘Heir lips, and showing by the changes of their features how entirely they are 
; and when they wrote, | 





} church of Ashburnham, in Sussex ; the blood with which it has been almost en- 
| tirely covered, now appears nearly black. The watch of the unfortunate mo- 
{ narch is also deposited with the linen, and its movements are still very perfect ! 
hese relics came intu the possession of Lord Ashburnham immediately after 
| the death of the king. 

| The late Lord Ellenborough, when Lord Chief Justice, was once addresed 
| by a witness with so much eflrontery that his lordship was for a moment struck 
dumb: and being afterwards asked why he did not punish the man, he replied— 
* Sir, the fellow completely confounded me—Ais umpudence was suBLiME !” 
| Who ever watches the ever-flowing current of a city population will often 
r " } ! P ; : 

| and through the crowd, are in fact, as far as their minds are concerned, acting 
} 

Many go on talking to themselves, moving 


absorbed in their own cogitations. 

The Hindoo Girl.—At the present day, the uneducated Hindoo girl, by the 
use of her hands simply, could surpass in delicacy and fineness of texture the 
production of the most perfect machinery, in the manufacture of cotton and 
muslin cloth. In England, cotton has been spun so fine, that it would require 
a thread of four hundred and ninety miles in length to weigh a pound; but the 
Hindoo girl had, by her hands, constructed a thread which would require to be 
one thousand miles to weigh a pound ; andthe Daccale muslins of her manu- 





_ May 21, 


people of angen during her residence there as an emigrant at the time of the 
revolution. he Mayor of Avranches solicited permission of Sir Robert Pee} 
for the application of the money towards building a ward in that town hospital, 
to be appropriated to the reliefof British sailors shipwrecked on the coast, or 
of other destitute English persons. The premier consented. This spirit we 
should ever wish to see cultivated by both nations.—London paper. 

‘“* Where does the fire go to, Paddy, when it goes out ?’’—‘ Faith an’ it’s 
aisy to be tellin’ you the like o’ that. Where should the fire go to, at all at all, 
but to where you always fin@ it again?” “ And where is that, Paddy ?” ‘Why, 
at the end of the lucifers, to be shure.” 

Curious Antiquarian Discovery.—In making excavations at the Hotel de 
Ville at Mons, recently, a leaden coffin has been discovered, containing the bo- 
dy of a female, well preserved, and the robes, in black silk, almost intact. The 
head, placed by the side of the body, showed that the individual had been exe- 
cuted. It proves to be the body of the Countess Inez de Mendoza, who was 
privately executed in the court of the Hotel de Ville, on the 9th of June, 1618, 
as an accomplice in the conspiracy of the Marquis de Henriquez. A ring on 
one of the fingers bore the arms of the Mendoza family. The coffin was trans- 
ferred to the museum of the town. 


Wit Promoted.—Napoleon’s hat once fell off at a review, when a young lieu- 
tenant stepped forward and, picking it up, returned it tohim. ‘ Thank you 
Captain,” said the Emperor. *‘In what regiment, Sire?” retorted the Sub, 
quick as lightning. Napoleon smiled, passed on, and forthwith had the lucky 
youth promoted to the step of his ambition. 

A Violoncello’s Price.—Batta’s violoncello, from which he draws such ene 
chanting tones, was once sold for 300f. to a French family in a small town of 
Spain, and remained for years silent and neglected. One day it came under 
the eye of a connoisseur, who at once pronounced it to be worth 3,000f. ; but 
he was treated as a wild enthusiast. Some time afterwards, Batta accidental- 
ly fell in with the instrament, apd determined to possess it ; but its intrinsic 
merits had become known, and he could not obtain it for less than 8,000f. Ha- 
ving had it repaired, it is now considered to be without a rival. An English 
gentleman lately offered Batta 25,000f. for his favourite ; but the artist de- 
clared, that no price could induce him to part with it. Upon this, the amateur 
offered Batta the same sum for the reversion of the violoncello after the mas- 
ter’s hand was unstrung by death ; but whether this has been accepted is not 
said. 














~~ —— —————— 
OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delighttully fragrant preparation tor the Hair 
that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a biilliant gloss with atendercy to curl, and is the only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the eflects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 
Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from stee} 
ov which are the words * Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmouuated by a portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. ; 
Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freck'es and other cutaneons disor- 
ders, itis highly recommended to genUeme: to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft ard white in the most inclement weather. 
Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweeteus the breath 
AS a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 
Feb. 5-ly-e.0.w. 





GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
SORIA & CO. 
Dyers, No. 490 Pearl Street. 
ESPECTFULLY inform the public that in consequence of ‘the difficult times” 
they have REDUCED their PRICES for DYEING all kinds of SILK, COTTON. and 
WOOLEN GOODS, and for cleansing in the French style, Meriuo and Camel's Hair 
Shawls ; and for the better accommodation of their up town customers they have 
opened a branch office at 
257 Bleeker Street. 

Merchants can have all kinds of Goods Dyed and put up in their original form. 
Carpets and wearing apparel cleansed in the best manner noviy 6m. 

SILK DRESSES WATERED. FEATHERS CLEANED AND DYED. 
INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF CALCULOUS AFFECTIO 

TURES, AND OfHER DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS. 

HE undersigned, formerly Professor of Surgery in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the University of the State of New York, and in the Medical College 
of Ohio, begs leave to inform the Medical Profession that he has established an institu- 
tion for the accommodation of patients labouring under Caleulous Affections,Strictures, 
Fistula, Diseases of the Bladder. Kidueys, &c. 

The following reasons have induced him to establish this Institution : 

Ist. He has for several years experienced great difficulty in procuring fit apartments 
for patients, and the necessary attendants, at boarding-houses and hotels 
2nd. Lithotrity (or breaking the stone in the bladder, and allowing it to pass off with 
the urine) has, to a great extent, superseded Lithotomy, (or cutting for stone in the 
bladder.) and tis wel! known that few surgeons have sufficient patients to make it 
an object for them to aoquire the knowledge, or procure the instruments necessary for 
that operation ; consequently the practice of it must be confined toa very lumited num 





, STRIC 





er. 

3d. He has long been aware of the propriety of practitioners devoting their time and 
attention to those branches of the profession to which they feel themselves particular- 
ly adapted, and in which they have sought knowledge and gained experience. 

As the Members of the Profession are generally aware thatthe undersigned has prac- 
tised Lithotrity for many years, and devoted mucn of his time to diseases of the urmary 
organs, he hopes that this Institution will meet withthe approbation of his friends 1n 
the profession, and the public. 

Any person desiring further information, may apply, personally or by letter, to him 
at No. 9 Park Place, New York. ALBAN GOLDSMITH, M: D 
Jan. 1-1f. 


RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. Geo, Maynard, M.A., graduate of the nrst class of 

honours in the University of Cambridge, England, late Classical and now Mathe- 
matical master in Upper Canada Coilege, Toronto, 1s desirous of receiving into his 
house, two pupils, who might be preparing for the Universities and would ‘be treated 
as members of the family. Terms trom 150 to 200 guineas per annum, according to the 
age of the individual. April 28-3m. 


ae SALE.— The Aibion newspaper complete for the last 3 years, say 1539, 1840 
and i84l. Price $15. Applications to P. Kelly, Box 660, Lower Pust Office, will 
be attended to. May 7-2t. 


EIRS OF CAPTAIN WILLIAM CORNER NEILSON.—Capiain William Corner 
Neilsqn, some time of New York, is understood to have died at Savannah, leav- 
ing three <ons, all formerly 1esidents of New York. Those persons or their descend- 
ants, will hear of something to their advantage on application to CHARLES ED 
WARDs. Esq., counsellor at law, New York, or to JOSEPH CONNAH, Esq., 34 New- 
street, New York. April 30-tf 











\ ESSRS. MORTIMER & HUNT, Jewellers and Silversmiths, of New Bond-street, 
London, and 341 Broadway, New York; beg respectfully to apprise the Public 
that their Establishment in this country. will be positively and finally closed on the Ist 
day of June next; till which period their stock of Jewellery, Plate, Plated goods, 
( utlery, &c., w'll remain on Privaie Saie in Broadway, at, and un ler prime cost, 
N. 8.—The Honse to be Let. April 30-4w. 


A* AGREEABLE RECREATION.~—A visit to the extensive grounds at Hoboken, 
the beauties of which have been so heghly extolled and which are so liberally 
thrown open to tl e public. will prove as pleasant an excursion as Can be made from 
the ciiy at this season. The walks are now in good order, aud the ggounds are decked 
with all the luxuriant freshness of an early spring. Nothing can be more gratifying 
to the mind than the contemplation of so charming a scene. April 30 3m* 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 

Confines fis Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE BYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


ORGAN MANUFACTORY. 
Antuony street, New York. 
HE undersigned has great pleasure in laying the following before the public : 
T ** York, Pa., Sept. 20, 1541. 





To George Jardine, Organ builder, New York. 

Dear Sir,—The undersigned takes pleasure in informing you that the new large organ 
which you have just erected in the German Reformed Church in this place, has given 
| entire satisfaction. d 

In their opinion, the high reputation which you have hitherto borne as a skilful an 
experienced Organ builder, is fully sustained by it. 

It 1s pronounced by those who are re garded as judges of instrumental music, a supe- 
rior instrument. 


Very respectfully yours, 
no. Cares, Pastor, 

Danie! Weaver, President, 

Jacob Spangler, Secretary, 

Killian Small, Organist, 

Michael Bentz, Organist, 

Jno. © Barnity, Organist, Harrisburgh.” 

I cheerfully concur with the above recommendation, having tried the instrument 
previous to its removal from this city. S. P. TAYLOR, Organist 





facture, when spread onthe ground and covered with dew, were no longe1 
visible.” 
Joh r 


Newton.—*‘I see in this world,” said John Newton, “two heaps of hu- 
man happiness and misery ; now if I can take but the smallest bit from one 


heap, and add to the other, [ carry a point. If, asI go home, a child has 
Cropped a halfpenny, and if by giving it another ! can vipe away its tears, | 
feel that] have done something. I sliould be glad indeed to do greater things ; 


but I will not neglect this 
Gratiude of a French Lady.—Mademoiselle de la Champagne, a French 
lady of property, who recently died in the town of Avranches, in Normandy, 





bequeathed £1,200 tv the British nation, ia grateful a knowledgment of the 


srality and kind } , : 
liberality and kindness which she had experienced from the government and 





He is permitted also t6 refer to the Rev. Dr. Hawks, St. Thomas Hall, Flushing. 

I the Rev. C. B. Dana, Christ Church, Alexandria, D.C., for whose beautiful churches 4 
hes. within these fow months, erected large organs 

And also to agreat number of clergymen and professors from whom he has rece!¥e¢ 

most flattering testimonials for Organs supplied 





G J. coutinnesto manufacture all descriptions of organs from the largest sized to the 
| smallest—and for country churches where organists are difficult to be procured, t omy 
| of the self-plaving, or Finger and Parrel actions combined. are particular'y paps” 
} mended: these instruments by the simplest mechanical means, perform psalmecy ane 

chants inthe first style of exec on a they have for inany years, been 1n ge" - 
| use Inthe country churches thro " nd 
The subscriber begs to state that possessing every means. convenient premises. €™ 
ployimg none but first rate experienced w if lded to hisown practical know lece®s 
he 1s enabled to supply instruments, whether fo, church or parlour. of superior qua’: 
} and upon very favourabie terms. 


GEORGE JARDINE, 


Oct. 16-6in. ild 
Organ Dulder 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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Amperial Parliament. 


RIGHT OF PETITIONING AGAINST THE’ INCOME-TAX. 
House of Commons, April 7. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE moved the following resolution :— 

«That the practice of this House which precludes the presentation of peti- 
tions upon the subject of any tax or duty under its consideration be discon- 
tinued.” 

He maintained that it was the indubitable right of the people to address the 
House of Commons by petition on the subject of taxation, as well as upon any 
measures of general legislation. There was not a shadow of ground for the 
present practice of not receiving petitions against taxes, neither was there any 
standing rule to enforce it. Petitions did not now lead, as they formerly did, 
to long debates and discussions ; and although the Speaker had stated, in a re- 
eent case, that no petition against a tax under consideration for the service of 
the current year could be received by the House, he must observe that this in- 
come tax was not for this year only ; it was to endure for three, or it might be 
for five years. He would not, however, urge that argument, because it might 
be a quibble. He stood on the broad ground that the people had a right tu pe- 
tition on this subject. Let them look to the position in which the people of the 
country were placed in reference to this measure. On the 11th of March the 
Right Hon. Baronet came down and laid his budget befure the House, propos- 
ed to take some £4,000,000 from the pockets of the people, and on the Friday 
following said—‘ I shall,go into the committee of ways and means.” From 
the moment he did that, their doors were closed against the petitions of the 
people—[Hear, hear.]} ‘That was a most unjust course of proceeding ; and 
though, no doubt, it might be very convenient to an Administration not popular 
with the country to have such a practice observed in the present day, he main- 
tained that such a practice could not be observed without grossly infringing on 
the rights of the people. 

Mr. WALLACE having seconded the motion, 

Sir GEORGE CLERK said that the people were not without remedy ; for it 
was open to them to instruct their representatives to oppose the tax. When 
the service of the current year should have been provided for, petitions would 
be admissible against the adoption of any particular ways and means for future 
years. The rule against receiving petitions against taxation had been concur- 
red in by all parties for upwards of a century. é 

Mr. MACAULAY observed, that there were only two grounds for rejecting 
a petition—that the language of it was indecent, or that the subject of it was 
beyond the jurisdiction of the House. ‘The result of the existing practice was, 
that the people were now sending their pe itions,not to the House of Commons, 
whom the annual speech from the Throne addressed as the only branch of the 
Legislature constitutionally concerned with the business of taxation, but to the 
House of Lords, who could not amend a money bill in any particular. Now 
that the right of debating upon petitions was abrogated, there was not 
even the excuse of inconvenience for rejecting them. ‘The object of the rule 
could never be enforced ; for a member intrusted with a petition which he was 
not allowed to present at the table, would state the tenour of it in a speech. 
The country was much indebted to the mover, in any event: for if his motion 
was carried, the people would get a privilege, and if rejected, a warning. 

Sir R. PEEL said, he should be ashamed of meeting this proposal in any 








discussion might, perhaps, be rescinded; and, if that should happen, the 
supply might be effectually obstructed, and the Crown left without a re- 
medy. 


y 

Mr. GOULBURN deemed it highly important that the practice of the House 
should not be rendered uncertain, and, above all, that resolutions should not 
be left on the books and daily violated. If the practice ought to be chang- 
ed, it should be done by a motion to rescind the ancient resolution esta- 
blishing it. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE avowed his intention to be, the throwing down, in any 
way, of the barrier which had been set up, as he believed unconstitutionally, 
against the reception of petitions on occasions like the present. Nor could 
the question be at all settled by negativing his motion, for he would repeat it 
on every possible occasion. ‘The only way of settling the subject would be by 
carrying a standing order affirmative of the existing practice. The length of 
time which was pleaded in its favour would not palliate its palpable injustice. 
It had been said that the petitions of the people had not appeared, nor could 
they have been expected until their reception was provided for. Once allow 
their presentation, and he doubted very much if the measure of the Govern- 
ment would be found so very popular—(A laugh). He believed that not one 
in a hundred through the country was in its favowr—(‘‘Oh! oh!” and “ Hear, 
hear”) Well, who were right the petitions of the people would decide, 
and that the petitions might be received he pressed his present motion.— 
(Cheers). 

The House then divided, when the members were—For receiving the peti- 
tion, 221; against, 222 ; majority, 1. 

House of Commons, April 12. 

Mr. COWPER again raised this question in presenting a petition against the 
tax from Hertford. He hoped that the hon. gentlemen opposite would not offer 
any further objectiun to the exercise of that which was the inherent and indis- 
putable right of Englishmen, namely, the right of petitioning ; and that they 
would not attempt to close the avenues of that House to the petitions of the peo- 
ple. He moved that the petition be brought up. 

Lord FRANCIS EGERTON desired a postponement of the debate until 
Thursday, on which day he would submit a resolution having for its object 
to admit petitions against taxes, with a due precaution against their being de- 
bated. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said he had no notion of letting Lord F. Egerton make 
a feather-bed for Ministers to fall easily down upon. ‘There were only two 
ways of getting out of this difficulty,—the one was for the house to receive the 
petitions, the other, for her Majesty's Ministers to come down and propose a 
standing order to the effect that no petition against taxation should be received. 
That, as he stated yesterday, was the proper way, in the view of two right 
hon. baronets whom he then saw in their places. But what said the noble lord 
the member for South Lancashire! He said, “ If you will withdraw this peti- 
tion, I will see in the course of a few days whether I can’t make up a sort of 
feather-bed for her Majesty’s Ministers to fall gently upon—{great laughter,] 
by which the House and the whole ofthe Ministers may escape from the diffi- 
culty they are at present in, and in all probability from the defeat that must ul- 
timately attend them.”—[Continued laughter.] But hon. members on that 
[the Opposition] side of the House were not prepared in the slightest degree to 
compromise their principles. They placed before the country the ground on 
which they had made their stand, and it was this : that the people had as much 





other way than by a direct negative. ‘The practice complained of had been es- 


tablished soon after the Revolution, and had been maintained by the highest | 
Mr. Macaulay’s new zeal had not arisen till his re- | 


constitutional authorities. 


tirement from office. If the Government, of which he formed a part, had been 


obstructed by numerous petitions in their late augmentation of the assessed | 


taxes, would he not then have advocated the rule!’ Evenin 1795, when so 
much excitement prevailed on the subject of popular liberty, Mr. Fox and Lord 
Grey had concurred in the unanimous vote of the House for the enforcement of 
the practice. The same sense of public inconvenience which had led Mr. 
Macaulay himself to concur in the late regulations against debates upon peti- 
tions, had decided their predecessors to exclude petitions upon pending taxes. 

Sir J. HANMER regretted to differ from his friends, but he would not con- 
sent to exclude his constituents from the right of petitioning, upon certain 
points, against the tariff which was united with this financial measure. 

The House divided, rejecting the motion by a majority of 31, the numbers 
being 136 for the motion, and 167 against it. 

House of Commons, Apri 8. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said he wished to present a petition from a number 
of individuals in the City of London against the proposed income-tax. 

The SPEAKER said the hon. member must be aware that a petition of this 
nature could not be received. 

Mr. T. S. DUNCOMBE contended, at considerable length, that, notwith- 
standing the fate of his motion last night, the House had the power, if it 
thought fit, to receive petitions on any subject. The old usage respecting pe- 
titions relating to any tax, would be much more satisfactory in its breach than 
in its observance. He should, therefore, divide the House on the question as 
to the reception of the petition 

Mr. KEMBLE deprecated, in strong terms, the attempt of the hon. member 
for Finsbury, in trying to get by a side wind, what he could not get by a delibe- 
rate vote of the House.—[{ Hear, hear. ] 

Mr. O'CONNELL trusted his hon. friend would not be deterred from taking 
the sense of the House on the subject of receiving petitions against a tax. 
Notwithstanding the vote of last night, he would support the hon. member for 
Finsbury, and trusted he would persevere.—{ Hear. ] 

Sir W. FOLLETT said, the practice of the House for the last 150 years 
was not to receive petitions against a tax under circumstances like the present, 
and that practice had been confirmed by a large majority last night. If the 
hon. member wished to reverse that decision, he ought to have given no- 
tice of it, and not take the House by surprise in the manner now attempted. 
—{ Hear. ] 

Lord J. RUSSELL said, he certainly considered, after a motion had been 
rejected, it was unfair to bring it forward again without notice. He therefore 
hoped the hon. member for Finsbury would consent to an adjourument of the 
debate until Monday. 

Mr. TI. S. DUNCOMBE replied. He contended that there was no order or 
resolution of the House which prevented a petition being received against a 
proposed tax. He would day after day present all petitions which were intrust- 
ed to him, against the income-tax, and if they were rejected the odium_ should 
rest on the House, and not on him. He had no objection to adjourn the de- 
bate until Monday. 

The debate on the reception of the petition was then adjourned until Mon- 
day 

House of Commons, April 11. 

The order of the day having been read for resuming the adjourned debate 
(from Friday) on Mr. ‘I’. Duncombe’s motion that a petition he wished to pre- 
sent against the income-tax from certain persons engaged in trades and profes- 
sions in London be brought up 

Sir R. PEEL said that his opposition to the motion of the hon. gentleman 
was not grounded on the apprehension that the country generally would de- 
clare itself unfavourable to the measures which he had felt it his duty to pro- 
pose ; but, on the obligation which he thought devolved on him to support that 
which had been the usage of the House for the last 150 years. He was aware that 
this usage was not fortitied by any standing order; but, at the same time, ‘t 
was the practice of the House, which had been almost uniformly adhered to— 

*[{Hear.)] He was influenced, in his opposition to the motion, not by a consider- 
ation of present circumstances, but by a consideration of the position in which 
the country might be placed, were it permitted that obstructions should be of- 
fered to the adoption of taxes necessary for the public service—for the supply 
of the year; and it was this same apprehension which had influenced the House 
in maintaining the existing practice. He must, therefore, persevere in the de- 
termination he had expressed on a late occasion when this question was dis- 
cussed, and he felt so strongly the inconvenience of establishing a precedent 
which, in times of greater difficulty, might be appealed to for the purpose of 
embarrassing the public service, that he must, in compliance with what he con- 
ceived to be a sense of duty to the country, offer his resistance to the motion. 

Lord F. EGERTON, in stating his regret at being obliged to vote against 
Sir R. Peel on thismotion, expressed his feelings that the door of the House 
should be opened as wide as possible to the people's petitions. He put it to the 
House, however, whether the practice with regard to the presentation of peti- 
tions and restriction of discussing them, could not be fenced by some nore for- 
mal proceeding than anything that had yet taken place ! 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL, though reluctant to contravene a practice which 
had prevailed for 150 years, felt himself obliged, since the House had depart- 


ed from the old usage of debating upon petitions, to support the motion of | 


Mr. Duncombe. He could not consent to maintain the customs of ant quity 


only on the side of restriction. Even if they should now shut out these peti- 


tions against the enactment of the pending tax, they could not shut out pe 
tions next year for its repeal. The rational course would be to allow the pre 


sentation of these, like all other, petitions ; but, as im the case 


of other pet 
tions, to exclude discussion 


Sir JAMES GRAHAM observed that this usage had originated soon after 


the revolution, at a period highly favourabie to the 
continued uninte rrupted fora century and a half 


rights of the people, an 


he recent exclusion ol 


right to address this House on the subject of taxation as upon any other subject 
under the consideration of the House. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said :—I assure the Hon. Gentleman I am not acting 
under the apprehension of any fall whatever—[a langh], nor do I want any 
feather-bed—[ Laughter]. Ihave done that which I believed to be the duty I 
owed to the Crown. I believed it to be my duty to maintain the practice which 
{ found had been established for 150 years ; not because it had prevailed for 150 
years, but because the repeated proofs of the inconvenience of a departure from 
the rule had gradually confirmed the long usage of that course which was 
originally adopted. I thought it my duty to maintain the rule, because I saw 
that the service of the Crown and of the country might be most materially pre- 
judiced, and the necessary supplies might be impeded by the joint operation of 
the practice of presenting petitions against taxes for the service of the year, 
and also debating those petitions ; and [ now hold the opinion that, if the House 
sanction that practice, if there may be petitions received against taxes for the 
current service of the year, and those petitions may be debated in speeches con- 
trolled only as to length by the discretion of individuals. then you are establish- 
ing a rule from which great public inconvenience will arise. I therefore oppos- 
ed the relaxation of the rule, and the House having decided, by a majority 
31, that they would not depart from it, that common sense, upon which the Hon. 
Member opposite laid so much stress, dictated to me that, when it was pro- 
posed to present a petition on the following day, I should act upon that 
rule. That is the position, therefore, in which we stand. I perfectly ad- 
mit, and [ wish explicitly to state, that I do not think a rule of this kind, 
not having the force of a given law or of a standing order, can be main- 
tained unless there is a very strong opinion predominant in its favour. 
I feel that the narrow majority of last night evinces that there is no general 
feeling in favour of the general maintenance of the usage. ‘That opinion docs 
not alter my own ; but, at the same time, feeling what I have just stated, and 
feeling that upon the right which any hon. member possesses, of perpetually 
presenting petitions for reception, as I have no power—in consistency with the 
performance of other duties—nor, perhaps, have many other members the pow- 
er, of coming down constantly at four o'clock to oppose such reception, it is 
probable that at some time the hon. members opposite might succeed—bsing 
willing to admit all this, there is still a duty which we owe to the House of 
Commons. Therefore, though it is desirable that we should not leave the 
dvor open for future discussion, which would be a great consumption of public 
time, a great hindrance of public business, and not very creditable to us, yet | 
think the decision of the House ought to appear upon its records in a clear and 
intelligible manner. And not at all departing from my opinions upon the ques- 
tion,—if there be a determination to uphold the other regulation against perpe- 
tual debating on petitions—I think, provided there be some mode of rendering 
our decision clear and intelligible on our records, it is perfectly open to me to 
desist from further opposition to the claim set up, not hesitating to avow at the 
same time that I do so in deference only to the feeling so widely pervading the 
House. I, therefore, think the proposition is reasonable for a few days’ delay, 
in order to devise means for settling the subject ona satisfactory footing. The 
withdrawal of the hon. member’s motion, then, seems but fair. If, however, 
he resist this proposa', [ shall give my vote against him, and I hope that all who 
voted in favour of the presentation of the pctitions yesterday, under the im- 
pression that nothing was to be done towards it, will to-night support me in ob- 
taining a short interval of reasonable delay—{ Loud cheers. ] [ assure the House 
I am far more anxious (and am desirous that they should be) about the prece- 
dent we may set for future practice,than for the immediate result of the change. 
I doubt not if public meetings are invited, public meetings will take place— 
(‘‘ Hear,” and laughter ] | doubt not that they will be real public meetings, 
not hole-and-corner meetings—[cheers and laughter ;]—and | therefore hope 
that ail those who object to the extension of the assessed taxes, or to the in- 
crease of the house taxes, or to the re-imposition of taxes on articles of common 
consumption—all those whe, having incomes under £150 a-year, will not be 
affected by my tax, and all those who think that the alterations to be effected by 
my tariff will be of benefit to them, will attend to these public meetings, and 
will take the opportunity of expressing their opinions on the subject—[{ Loud 
cheers. ] 

Lord HOW!CK recommended to Mr. Cowper to withdraw his motion, if Sir 
R. Peel would himself bring forward the regulation necessary to settle the 
question. 

Sir R. PEEL answered, that, without actually originating the regulation 
himself, he would willingly co-operate with Lord F. Egerton in framing it. 
Could not a committee be appointed on the subject ? 

Lord FRANCIS EGERTON stated that the terms of the notice of motion 
he should that night put on the paper would be—* To move resolutions con- 
firmatory of the practice of this House, as laid down from the chair in 1839, 
with respect to the reception of petitions, and permitting the reception by this 
House of petitions against taxes to be imposed for the service of the year ; the 
said resolutions to be standing orders of the House.” 


Sir R. Peel would engage to support that of Lord F. Egerton. 

Su R. PEEL said, he was willing to support Lord F’. Egerton in his general 
object, but could not undertake, without tune for consideration, to support the 
specilic motion 

Mr. O’°CONNELL then moved the adjournment of the debate till Friday, to 
| which Mr Cowper consented, the understanding being that Lord F. Egerton 
would bring forward his resolutions on the preced ng dav 

House of Commons, April 14 
Lord FRANCIS EGERTON, in pursuance of his notice given on a former 





) ev ig, moved the following resolutions upon t ns sub ti— 

1. ‘That every member offering to present a petition to the Honse, not | 

| tition for a private bill, or relating to a private bill before the House. do 
uline himself to a statement of the parties from n it comes, of the nul 
er OF signatures attached to it, and of the material allegations contain 

nd to the reading of the prayer of such petition 


2. That every such petition not containing matter in breach of the priv 


lord PALMERSTON recommended Mr. Cowper to postpone his motion, if 








—:” —= 
of this House, and which, according to the rules or usual practice of this 
House, can be received, be brought to the table by the direction of the Speak- 
er, who shall not allow any debate, or any member to speak upon, or in relation 
to, such petition, but it may be read by the clerk at the table if required. 

3. That if the petition relate to any subject in respect of which there is any 
proceeding before the House, or any notice given, it be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Petitions without a question being put. . 

4. That if the petition relate to any matter or subject which the member 
presenting it is desirous of bringing before the House, and if such member 
shall state it to be his intention to make a motion thereupon, instead of such 
petition being referred to the Committee on Public Petitions,such member may 
give notice that he will make a motion on some subsequent day ‘That the pe- 
tion be printed with the votes.’ 

5. That, in the case of a petition complaining of some present personal 
grievance, for which there may be an urgent necessity for providing an imme- 
diate remedy, the matter contained in such petition may be brought into dis- 
cussion on the presentation thereof. i 4 

6. That, subject to the above regulations, petitions against any resolution or 
bill imposing duties for the current service of the year be henceforth received, 
and the usage under which the House has refused to entertain such petitions be 
discontinued. 

7. That the said resolutions be made standing orders of this House. 

On the first resolution being put, 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE thought that the concession wrested from the Govern- 
ment might have been made in a more gracious way. Some of these resolu- 
tions were only repetitions of what had been already resolved. 

Sir R. PEEL :—I only rise for the purpose of removing the impression that 
I am, with respect to these resolutions, seeking to console myself for a defeat, 
which I am supposed to have sustained, or that I am seeking any feather bed, 
to use the favourite simile of the hon. member for Finsbury. After my having 
acknowledged, in the first instance, that I was overruled, what occasion have 
I for any feather bed to break my fall!—{Hear.] What can it matter to me 
what resolutions are proposed respecting the question. I beg to say that I did 
not suggest a single resolution to my noble friend near me, although, in com- 
pliance with the wishes of the House, I am ready to accede to them. 

In the discussion that ensued, Lord John Russell reiterated the opinions he 
had formerly expressed, that the practice of debating upon petitions was an 
inconvenient one, and he should support Lord F. Egerton’s motion. 

Mr. ROEBUCK contended that the object of Lord Egerton’s resolutions 
was to cover the retreat of his defeated friends. The English were a people 
noted for gaining victories and losing the effect of them; the present motion 
— that custom, and secured to Ministers the effect of victory after a de- 
eat. 

The House divided on the first resolution, when the numbers were—For the 
resolution, 268 ; against it, 46; majority, 222. 

The second resolution was then agreed to, as was also the third, but placed 
after the two succeeding it in Lord F. Egerton’s arrangement of them. From 
the fourth the following words were struck out :—* Instead of such petitions 
being referred to the Committee on Public Petitions.” The fifth and sixth were 
agreed to. On the seventh resolution being put, converting the resolutions in- 
to standing orders of the House, 

Mr. AGLIONBY objected to it as an ungracious and ungenerous addition. 

After some further observations, the resolution was put from the chair, and 
passed with some dissentients, no division taking place. 


MUTINY BILL—FLOGGING IN THE ARMY. 
House of Commons April 15. 

On the motion of Sir H. HARDINGE the Mutiny bill was read a third time 
On the motion that the bill do pass, 

Captain BERNAL brought up the clause of which he had given notice, li- 
miting corporal punishment in the army to time of war, and to offences com- 
mitted on the line of march, in time of peace, and to theft. He said he felt 
sorry that so importanta subject should be left to unskilful hands, but as no 
more distinguished member had taken up the question, he was determined that 
it should not be neglected. He must now allude to what was the actual state 
of the law with respect to corporal punishment inthe army. Previous to 1812, 
there had been no limitation to the number of lashes which might be inflicted on 
| asoldier, but since that time the number had been gradually restricted, until,in 
| 1836, it was decided that no more than two hundred lashes cuu'd be ordered 
by a general, and one hundred by a district court martial. For his part, his 
obiection was not against the quantum, but against the description of the pu- 
nishment He had the testimony of several distinguished officers that it never 
answered the purpose intended, and was fitter for a beast than for a man. It 
was rather a curious fact, that in 1834, when Lord Hill questioned 214 officers 
as to whether any means could be taken to eradicate the vice of drunkenness 
among soldiers, that only two or three officers suggested intellectual and moral 
improvement as a preventive. Several penal enactments were recommended, 
| but only Sir G. Arthur, and one or two others suggested the schoolmaster’s 
| drill. The fact was, that of late years a great many things had been done to 
| make the army more effective as an engine of warfare, but nothing had been 

done to improve it as a society of human beings. Everything had been done 
| to perfect the machine-—nothing to elevate the character of the man. (Hear, 
hear.) It had been alleged that an increased degree of information would tend 
to weaken habits of subordination in the soldier,but he thought that it was a libel 
| on human nature to suppose that a religious and moral education would weaken the 
| obedience of the soldier. ‘These were the means of cultivating obedience and so- 
| briety used in the continental armies, and they had proved amply sufficient 
| without the debasing expedient of the lash. In Irelandtoo, Sir H. Vivian, in 
speaking of the constabulary, among whom flogging was unknown, declared that 
| out of a body of 7,000 men, the finest on the face of the earth, he had not seen 
|} a single drunken policeman. But this was not his only high authority. Lord 
Wn. Bentinck, who had abolished flogging in the native Indian army, had de- 
clared it as his opinion that the advocates of the punishment had ail practical 
experience against them. But as he (Captain Bernal) proposed to abolish flog- 
ging in the army, he would of course be expected to find some substitute. To- 
wards finding this he begged to ask the house if they thought the present sys- 
tem of recruiting efficient! Mr. Wyndham, Lord Lynedoch, and other high 
authorities, had given their opinions that the system of enlistment for life was 
pernicious. ‘The consequence of that systein was, that the army was princi- 
pally filled by mere boys, entrapped while under the influence of liquor, and 
| tempted by promises of promotion destined never to be realised. He thought 
| that enlistment for a limited time, and a more generous distribution of commis- 
| sions among the private soldiers, would rgise the character of the soldier, and 
| gradually obviate the necessity for flogging altogether. In the clause which 
i he now prosed to add to the Mutiny bill, he had retained corporal punishments 
in the cases of offences committed on the line of march, and of theft, by the 
advice of experienced officers, but he trusted that the time was not far distant 
| when corporal punishment might be abolished altogether in the army. The 
hon. member concluded by moving that the following clause be inserted :— 
““ And be it enacted, that it shall not be lawful to inflict corporal punishment 
by flogging during the time of peace, on any private soldier, corporal, or non- 
commissioned officer in the army or inilitia of the United Kingdom, save for of- 
fences committed on the line of march, or for theft.” 

Mr. THOMAS DUNCOMBE seconded the motion. 

Sir HOWARD DOUGLAS, having been entrusted with an important com- 
mand, from which he had but recently returned, and having had some experi- 
ence, could not be contented with giving a silent vote. His vote would be 
founded upon the sincere and honest conviction that the mode of punishment 
under discussion could not be dispensed with with safety to the British army. 
{Hear.] It was not without violence to his feelings and wishes that he main- 
tained that opinion, but it was consolatory to him to observe that this obnoxious 
kind of punishment was by degrees falling into disuse [cheers] ; that it was be- 
coming less and less frequent, in proportion as the moral character of the sol- 
dier was raised and habits of prudence and sobriety engendered. He trusted 
the time might arrive when it could be altogether dispensed with. [Hear, 
hear.] The hon. and gallant member would find, at page 252 of the regula- 
tions, that considerable limitations were set to the power of corporal punish- 
ment. He recommended the house to leave this matter to the humanity of of- 
ficers of the army, to the excellent regulations that had been made, and to the 
attempts that were making to improve the moral character of the soldier It 
was proposed to limit the power of corporal punishments to offences co nmitted 
on the line of march, and to theft. Now he did not know what experience the 
hon member for Wycombe had had, or what service he had seen; but It was 
certain that offences committed on the line of march might be mutiny, or insub- 
yrdination, or drunkenness. iltogether in the 














Now, drunkenness was omitted 


honourable member's motion, although the honourable gentleman had acknowl- 
edged that inebriety was the parent of crime He [Su H Douglas] thought 
that of all crimes drunkenness was that which ought not to have been omitted. 
With respect to theft, he would ask whether anything could be more dangerous 
to the service than the making away with arn ecolutrements,or ammunition 


Yet in the honourable « 


iber’s motion po: itive theft was provided for 





He gave his vote with the sincerest conviction, that in the pre nt state oi the 

British army the pre mode of pu rent could not be dispensed with, with 
safety to the discipline of the servic ; 
: pin , : ' 

Mr. MACAULAY said that, notwithstanding the situation which he had 
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filled, he might, if so minded, support the motion of his hon. friend. ‘The ques- 
tion had not been brought forward while he was in office, and therefore he had 
expressed no opinion upon it; but at the same time, he thought it his duty, 
dnaving held office under the Crown,to take his share of any odium which might at- 
éach on account of the continuance of corporal punishment in the army. [Hear, 
hear.] It was his duty to say that inquiries had been made in reference to this 
subject, and although those inquiries had satisfied him that formerly corporal 
spunishments were carried to a great excess, still they had induced him to be- 
lieve that they could not be dispensed with, though it was proper to limit the 

tice as far as possible. The practice ought to be kept strictly within the 
fon, and his hope was that by increasing the number of the enjoyments of the 
soldier, and promotjng education in the army, the necessity for corporal pun- 
ishment would be greatly reduced. He could not, however concur that it 
could be altogether abandoned, nor did he think it would be prudent to dis- 
<riminate between war and peace. He should vote against the proposition of 
his hon. friend, and, inasmuch as he would have felt it his duty to do so last 
year, he was bound to do so now. 

Lord G. LENNOX remarked that there were now four colonels in the army 
‘whe had received corporal punishment. Allusion had been made to the foreign 
services, but he would remind the house that in one year eighty-one men were 
sentenced to death in the French army, and upon one half of them the sen- 
tence was carried into effect. Would such a system te tolerated in the Bri- 
tish army! It has been said that because there was no flogging in the Irish 
police, therefore there should be none in the army ; but it should be remember- 
ed that the Irish police was a better class of men, and they were better paid. 
The soldier had 181. a year, out of which there were several deductions, while 
the Irish policeman had 321. a year, without deductions. Every one must 
-agree that corporal punishment was a lamentable and disgusting exhibition ; 
but, in his opinion, it could not be safely done away with. During four years, 
the necessity of carrying into effect the sentence of a court-martial for corpo- 
ral punishment had been only twice imposed upon him. 

Major VIVIAN said, that after what had been stated by general officers on 
this subject, the question ought not to be agitated. I should be recollected 
that the British army was raised by voluntary elistment, and that it was there- 
fore impossible to exclude persons of bad character from it. This occasioned 
the necessity for corporal punishment, but at the same time he admitted that it 
should not be carried into execution except in extreme cases. It was, how- 
ever, well known that all other punishments had been tried without effect, and 
that fact proved the necessity for its continuance. When the Irish police were 
teferred to, it should not be forgotten that they would not be received into that 
service without a character. ‘The case with respect to the army was essentially 
different, because the only consideration in enlisting men for the army was, 
that they were five feet six and a half inches in height, strong and robust,and as 
such would be capable of fighting the battles of the country. [Hear, hear. ] He 
should be pleased to see the morals of the army raised to a piteh which would 
render this punishment unnecessary ; but as the army was at present constitut- 
ed, he thought, subject to proper limits, the matter should be left to the discre- 
tion of commanding officers. 

Dr. NICHOL said that all the authorities, civil and military, who had con- 
sidered the subject, agreed that the practice could not be discontinued, while 
sat the same time they recommended that it should be confined within the nar- 
cowest limits possible. In 1831, the number sentenced to corporal punishment 
was 3,676, and the number on whom the sentence was carried into effect was 
1,462; while in 1838 the number who received sentence was 7,170, but on 
$50 only was corporal punishment inflicted. This statement showed satisfac- 
torily that the military authorities had kept the practice within due limits. Not 
only had the infliction of the punishment been reduced, but a great diminution 
had taken place in the number of lashes. Since he had been in office there 
had not been a single sentence of this kind confirmed by her Majesty, and he 
believed the same was the case in 1841. He did not see how it would be pos- 
sible to discriminate between times of peace and of war. 

Col. RAWDON should oppose the motion of the hon. member for Wickham, 
because he was persuaded that the abclition of corporal punishment would be 
destructive of the discipline of the army, and prejudicial to the interests of the 
service generally. Holding this opinion, it would not be manly on his part if 
he had not avowed it. The hon. and gallant officer then adverted to the evi- | 
dence of the Duke of Wellington, given before the commission which had sat 
on the subject, and showed that after seven or eight years’ consideration, the 
Duke of Wellington had been unable to recommend any substitute for corpo- 
ral punishment. They ought, in the consideration of this case, to consult the 
imterests of the well-conducted soldiers; and it should not be forgotten that | 
by imprisonment they lessened the number of men to do the duty, and | 
consequently increased the duty of the well-conducted men. The great 
object of punishment was to deter others from the commission of crime ; 
ut, in the case of imprisonment, the crime and the criminal were alike for- 
gotten. 

The house then divided, and there appeared—F or the motion, 59 ; against it, 
187. Majority against the clause, 138. The bill was then read a third time, 
-and passed. 








EXTRACTS 
From “ The Fame and Glory of England,” in reply to the Rev. Mr. Lester's 
work ** The Shame and Glory of England.” 

Our attention was first attracted to Mr. Lester’s work, entitled “the Glory 
and Shame of England,” by the extraordinary nature of that title. After a 
careful perusal of the work itself, our surprise was entirely removed. We have 
no doubt the author was seriously puzzled about the name under which his off- 
spring should be ushered into the world. 

The work consists of extracts from English publications, speeches of emi- 
nent individuals, alleged conversations with distinguished English authors, fa- 
bricated adventures, information and anecdotes long since given to the world, 
‘with misrepresentation and hatred of England, transparent in every page. He 
might hve thrown twenty titles into a ballot box, and whichever he drew out, 
would have been just as suitable as that he has adopted. 

Mr. Lester passed a few weeks in England, in 1840; and has ventured, on 
the faith of that visit, to palm on the world a tissue of the most impudent fa- 
brications, that were ever published—relating as adventures which he had in 
that country, circumstances which could not have occurred, and pillaging from 
other publications in a manner entirely his own. 

It has been too common to make extracts from other works, without acknow- 
ledgment, but the author of ‘the Glory and Shame of England’’ has not been 
contented with the old mode of appropriation, but has introduced a new and 
improved system. He first creates certain personages, with whom he becomes 
acquaiated, invests them with extraordinary memories, and makes them repeat 
‘to fim, almost word for word, long passages from books already published. 
These passages are given as entirely new matter, and they form a considerable 
part of the book reviewed in the following pages. In order that this system 
may be rendered accepiable to his readers, the author never ceases to pour out 
the most gross abuse upon England and her institutions, and to laud the free- 
dom, and proclaim the perfect happiness of the people of the United States. 

>= * . * - . 





THE IR'ISH NOBLEMAN. 
We are informed by our author, (page 20.) that after he had received his 
bod, “the girl turned away to seek another customer ;” and that *‘ an accom- 
plished and fine-looking man, of youthful appearance, who had been seated 


reiga for one of her books.” Now, we can understand how a fine looking man | 


cam be at once discerned ; but how an accomplished man can be known, before 
he opens his mouth, is beyond our comprehension. But, patience! the discern- 
ment of our author is not at fault, although he had determined ‘to contem- 
plate the society and institutions of England with the eyes of a Republican.” 
(pape 47.) He knows a nobleman intuitively ; and who does the new comer 
turn out to be, butan Irish nobleman, a real genuine live nobleman. Commend 

us to a republican, for at once finding out a manof rank. On his lordship’s | 
polite introduction of himself, our author at once accepts the offer of another 


companion for his journey to London, and expresses ‘his satisfaction at riding 
with him, no less as an !rishman than a nobleman.” q 


But we shall see whether our author maintains the accomplished character of 
his nobleman in the narrative. He be, 


do respect, after all.” After all what! 
annoy his lordship in the way so wag 


gishly alluded to, by the pale-faced girl ! 
he , : : 

If such was the case, his lordship's good humour must have soon returned, as 
he is represented as giving mach information about the curiosities and antiqui- 
ties of the country through which they were now passing, on their way to Bir- 
mingham. 

wy , are occ . ose} ae nt c 

: I'welve pages are occupied with a speech of his lordship about gambling in 
€rockford's, and other houses in London, all of which, we think, we have seen 
somewhere before. Here it is; 


and we earnestly request the reader's atten- 
tion to what follows 


Our traveller, after having received these twelve pages 
of a speech, asks papa on parting with ‘his noble fellow traveller,” 
(page 46,) ‘to make the conversation public, suppressing all the names of | 
parties, when it was necessary ;” 


and informs us that this permission meal 
cheerfully given.’ 


Now what shall be thought of the matchless assurance of 
the man who can pass to the world as recent information, from an Irish noble- 
man, statements which, in almost every particular, have, years ago, been laid | 
before the American public! Yet so it is 

In Mr. Foster's Cabinet Miscellany, published in New York, in 1837, is a | 
«wack originally published in London, entitled, the “* Great Metr »polis,” beliey- 
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ed to be by Mr. Grant; of that city. The whole of his lordship’s speech, ex- 
cepting a few things, which have been most likely taken from some other work, 
is to be found in the “ Metropolis ;”” some change being, of course, made in the 


language, in order to conceal the deception. 


e give some specimens from 


both works, which our readers will compare. 


Irish NoBLeman. 

In page 25, our author’s Nobleman 
says, ‘‘ There is a vast number of 
gaming houses in London, but the chief 
of all is Crockford’s ; it is probably the 
most extensive gaming establishment 
in the world ; it is supposed, that the 
household furniture cost £100,000.” 


The Nobleman, in speaking of 
Crockford’s entertainments, p. 26, says, 
* A superb dinner, and a liberal supply 
of choice wines, will often inspire a dis- 
position for gambling, when it did not 
exist before.” 

Page 26—* Crockford’s wine cellar, 
which is the great agent that insures 
the success of the house, is 300 feet 
long, and filled with the choicest wines 
and liquors in the world ; it contains 
300,000 bottles and innumerable 
casks.” 

Page 27—* Crockford’s cook, the 
celebrated Monsieur , I forget his 
name,” (cunning little Isaac,) * hasa 
salary of one thousand guineas.” 

Page 27—In speaking of the gaming 
at the hazard table. ‘‘ Crockford’s de- 
licious wines once more sparkle on the 
table afresh, and the game once more 
goes on; an immense stake is laid, ex- 
ceeding the aggregate of all that had 
gone before ; the throw is made—he 
loses it! He now feels that unless he 
can recover himself by one fortunate 
throw, he is a ruined man; and in the 
random of desperation, he resolves to 
make or mar his fortune forever. ‘ He 
stakes his all.’ The next cast of the 
dice makes the young nobleman a beg- 
gar.” 

Page 29—Not many years ago, Lord 
, paid down on his coming of age, 
for debts of honour contracted at Crock- 
ford’s, before he was twenty-one years 
old, the enormous sum of £100,000.” 

Page 29—* Lord . the grand- 
son of an aged and venerable Earl, lost 
£30,000 in one night.” 











Page 29—‘It is well known that 
the Marquis of H , has at different 
times, won over a million and a half 
sterling, and spent the greater part of 
it in dissipation.” 





Page 29—‘ If a gentleman whose 
estate is sufficiently large, offers to play 
for a stake of £100,000, at Crockford’s, 
he is instantly accepted.” 


Page 33—Crockford was once a 
small fishmonger in ‘Temple bar, as ig- 
norant as he was low.” 


Page 33—“ He purchased a small 
share in a gambling bank ; afterwards 
he engaged in a large establishment, 
which cleared in one season, £200,000 ; 
loaded dice, and other means of foul 
play, which were afterwards found in 
that place by the magistrates, insured 
their success.”’ 


Page 33—“ He (Crockford) is still 
an exceedingly illiterate fellow, and 
speaks in the style of a hackney coach- 
man.” 


Page 34—‘‘ Why it is stated, and 
probably was true, that the late aid- 
de-camp of Lord Hutchinson, after 
| having ruined himself by play, cut his 

throat in a fit of despair. Jt happen- 

ed, however, that his life was saved, 
| and after some weeks he recovered. 
The first place he went to, after he was 
| allowed by his surgeon to go out, was 
| the very gaming house where he had 
| lost his monev, and formed the despe- 
| rate purpose of destroying himself.” 











gambling, in the way he has stated. 


METROPOLIS. 

The Metropolis (page 80,) says, 
‘‘Crockford's is the largest gaming es- 
tablishment in this metropolis, perhaps 
in the world. It was built at the enor- 
mous expense of £60,000, while the 
furnishing of it cost £35,000, making 
altogether a sum, not much short of 
£100,000.” 


The Metropolis says, ‘A superb 
supper, with a liberal supply of the 
choicest wines which London can af- 
ford, often inspire a disposition to gam- 
ble, when nothing else will.” 


Page 83—“‘ The wines are of the 
choicest sort ;” and again, “ the num- 
ber of bottles which I saw shelved be- 
fore me, independent of innumerable 
hogsheads, was 300,000. 


Page 83—‘‘ Crockford’s cook is the 
celebrate Monsieur Ude. His sala- 
ry is a thousand guineas per annum.” 


Page 85—In speaking of the ha- 
zard table : ‘* The stakes are unusual- 
ly big. He loses a fourth part of his 
fortune in less than an hour; he tables 
another fourth—he loses again. He 
becomes desperate. In the delirium 
or madness (for that is the proper word) 
of the moment he determines on sta- 
king his all on one throw. The dice 
turn up. Allis lost. He, who a few 
hours before was a rich man, is now a 
beggar. 


Page 83—Some years ago, a noble 
lord paid down £100,000 on his com- 
ing of age, for debts of honour he had 
contracted at Crockford’s.” 


Page 86—‘ It is only three years 
ago, since a noble lord,the grandson of 
an aged and noble earl, lost £30,000 
in one night.” 

Page 86—‘It is said that one no- 
bleman, has from first to last, in the 
course of his life, won upwards of 
£1,500,000 ; how it has been spent, 
for it is understood to have been for 
the most part spent, is pretty generally 
k nown to the public.” 

Page 87—‘ Let any nobleman or 
gentleman whose fortune is sufficiently 
large, offer to play for a stake of £100,- 
000 and he is accepted by Crockford 
in a moment.” 

Page 92—In speaking of Crockford : 
‘* He was originally a small fishmonger, 
without a penny in the world, in the 
neighbourhood of ‘Temple bar.” 

Page 93—* Crockford purchased 
for £100, the fourth share of a gamb- 
ling bank bank, at No. 5 King street, 
St. James.”’ 

Page 94—*“ In one season, accord- 
ing tothe statement of a gentleman 
who lost to a very considerable amount 
the proprietors must have divided 
among them, the sum of £200,000 
At this place,loaded dice were found.’ 

Page 94—‘‘ [have mentioned that 
he (Crockford) is quite an illiterate per- 
son, notwithstanding the polished so- 
ciety into which circumstances have 
brought him for many years past ; he 
still speaks in the same hackney coach- 
man style as formerly.” 

Page 103—* But perhaps the most 
extraordinary proof ever furnished, of 
the difficulty, if not impossibility, of 
curing the propensity, was that afforded 
by a late aid-de-camp of Lord Hut- 
chinson. This gentleman,after having 
ruined himself by play, went one day, 
in the depth of his despair, and cut his 
throat with a razor. It chanced, how- 
ever, that the wound, though so dread- 
ful, that no hopes of recovery were for 
some days entertained, did not prove 
fatal. Aided by the first surgical skill 
and care, he recovered. Where does 
the reader suppose he went to on the 
first day he was allowed! to the very 
gaming house in which he had lost the 
money, the loss of which had made 
him form the resolution of destroying 
himself.” 


We could multiply proofs of the identity of the two books on the subject of 
gambling, but have done enough. In page 33, the Irish nobleman is repre- 
sented as referring to Mr. Grant for one of his facts, viz. that eight millions 
| sterling are annually lost in the cifferent gambling houses in London. If the 

author intended this as a resource in case of detection, it cannot avail him, as | 
mearus, and overheard our conversation, called her back, and gave her a sove- | the object is too apparent. The slightest examination of this part of the au- 
thor’s work, will show, that he could not have received the information about 


He was travelling from Liverpool to 


London by rail-road, and before reaching the capital, he parted with his Irish 


! friend 


Can any man suppose that travelling at the rate of twenty to thirty 


| ago, and with a hardihood which has never been exceeded, put the facts in the 


gins by saying, ‘“ Your Republicanism | | 
Is it possible he had begun already to | 


miles an hour, he could put so much matter in a shape for publication? The 
Irish nobleman’s memory in reciting so many facts, with names, sums of mo- 
ney, &c. must be the most extraordinary that the world has ever witnessed ; 
to say nothing of the hero of the story himself. We submit to every reader 
of these pages, that the author of the “Glory and Shame of England” made 
up this portion of his work, from Foster's Miscellany, published some years 


mouth of an Irish nobleman, a character, that every one must be satisfied ne- 
ver had an existence. : 

But it may be said, that from whatever source these statements have been 
derive !, they reflect much on the character of England. We admit that no- 
thing can be more disgraceful and pernicious than gambling, being alike dan- 
gerous to the welfare of those who indulge in the practice, in time and eterni- 
ty. We may however remark, that there is evidently much loose and hasty | 
statement, in the work of Mr. Grant. So much is this believed, that the Ame- 
rican edition of the Miscellany (page 109) has appended the following note at | 
the conclusion of thase statements. ‘It is almost needless to say that these 
accounts are grossly exaggerated, received upon hearsay, by a credulous as well | 
as prejudiced mind, and retailed as facts without examination.”” An impartial 
writer in copying from this book would have given the above note also, but that 
would have both detracted something from his charge against England, and 
have discovered the source from which he had derived his information 

That the p actice of gambling is carried on in London, to a great extent, is 
notorious. lhat it is greater in proportion to its enormous size, and wealth, | 
than in other large cities we do not believe. Government, on whose head all | 
the evils of society are heaped by our author, is in no respect to blame for it 





they are ealled, where foul play is practised. We fear this isone of those vi- 
ces, which nothing but the force of conscience, acted on by the reception of ge- 
nuine religion and morality, will ever fully eradicate. The gambling in Paris, 
Brussels, Hamburgh, Vienna, and other large cities on the continent of Eu- 
rope, is known to be carried on to an enormous extent ; and if the reverend 
author would have cast his eyes over the gambling houses of New York, and 
other large American cities, and above all in New Orleans, he would have found 
ample grounds for lamentation and reproof. We have little doubt that the last 
mentioned city, taking its comparative size and wealth into account, is more ad- 
dicted to gambling, than any other in the world. 
One branch of gambling, viz: Lotteries, the only one on which Government 
) could exercise any positive prohibition, and which yielded a large public reve- 
| nue, was many years ago put down by Act of Parliament. This example has 
| been wisely followed by some of the Northern states in the American Union. 
In others it still flourishes in all its vigor, to the great injury of the morals of 
| the people. Recommending this subject to the consideration of Mr. Lester in 
| his next edition, we return fora short time to his Irish friend. 
In page 36, our author says, “‘ When the cars stopt at Birmingham we were 
charged at the refreshment rooms for a cold slice of beef, and a single buttered 
| roll, half a crown (624 cents,) which reminded me that Englishmen are not 





always the immaculate creatures as some would have us suppose.” What a 

non sequiter! . ‘* There must have been between 250 and 300 persons in the 

hall—Lord —”’ (i. e. the Irish nobleman,) ‘ requested the company, to listen 
| for one moment.”—* Gentlemen,” said he, ‘I find that we are most rudely 
| ensulted at this house, in being called upon to pay half a crown for a cold slice, 
and aroll. For one I will not do it; not because I am unwilling to pay any 
reasonable charge, but because it is both unjust and abusive. Besides, I do not 
wish my companion, who is an American, nor any other stranger who may be 
present, to suppose, that we do not know when we are well treated, or will sub- 
mit to an insult like this, from our own countrymen. ,f propose that we pay the 
usual charge for such an entertainment, and leave our good will for the house, 
or else pay the bill this fellow presents, and let the house suffer the consequen- 
ces. Injustice is never to be borne by free Englishmen.” 

Now we ask, if such an amount of vulgar nonsense could have been uttered 
by an accomplished Nobleman. That any person of rank would have come for- 
ward on such an occasion, is not likely; that any educated man could have 
spoken in such magniloquent terms; calling an overcharge, an insult, is pre- 
posterous. 





PRICES OF WHEAT ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 
Prepared by Edwin Wiiliams. 
Average prices of Wheat in the principal Grain Markets of Europe, in the 
year 1840, ascertained by the British Consuls at the ports named. 
Freight per bushel 


Price per quarter. Per bushel. to England. 


St. Petersburg, .......- Re. andere WET ciacan 15 cts. 
PM 6d o0c 59665040503 OE OU. Sédn se Sh Gaaee .- 14 
je re me © sseéee Se ws deans. “Ee 
Odessa, (Black Sea).-..- hae eee 30 
PRG dat enkeecs anes ee Se sadeds 12 
IOORONNE i i 60sec cases 30 Leeaae Pere le 
NNOEES 6 cca ncccaaee me 06 logexaee Tie acccae 15 
UN pas on beak cone ee ee ag 1 ee 13 
| a oe . ert e fs 13 
EE, gs & hae a ewes 30 dudes . eae 12 
OO ee 35 See 1:06 ...... & 
oo SCR ee Ree i a | 
BUONO i cesviccuessss GOO seteus Be agsass 07 
Palermo, (Sicily,)....... , Mr oe Cee wean 25 


N. B. Allof the above Ports it will be observed, are in the North of Eu- 
rope, except Odessa and Palermo. Some of the prices given above are the 
average for a series of years ; others are the lowest rates m asingle year. The 
average of the above prices is 40s. 6d. per quarter or $1,315 per bushel, and 
the average freight to England is about 15 cents per bushel. This would make 
the actual average cost delivered in England 45s. 4d. per quarter, or $1,464 
per bushel without duties. It appears that Grain is cheaper in Russia than any 
other part of Europe. The prices in 1835 in the government of Tamboff, 
were for Wheat, 13s. 6d. to 14s. Id. per quarter (494 to 42 cents per bushel,) 
Rye 7s. 1d. to 7s. 7}d. per quarter, (22 cents per bushel,) Oats 4s. 94d. to 5s 
54d. per quarter, (14 to 16 cents per bushel.) The expenses to St. Peters- 
burg were about 50 percent on Wheat, and above 100 per cent on Rye and 
Oats. 

The average price ef Wheat in France in the year 1836 was 39s. per quar- 
ter, or $1,17 per bushel, and the average of prices from 1819 to 1836 was 
40s. ld. per quarter, or 31,20 per bushel of 60 lb. The average price in 
England in 1836 was 48s. 6d per quarter, or $1,444 per bushel; in 184] 
64s. 6d. or $1,934 per bushel. 

The following are recent quotations of prices of Wheat and Flour in the 
United States and Canada :— 











Wheat per bushel. Flour per bbl., 196lbs. 
New York, April 26,1842. $1,25 0 


PY, 


Philadelphia, ** 23, “ 1,20 5,75 

a Sintce J Bmore, “ 23, '* 1,18 5,62} 
United States. 4 Fredericksburg, 18, * 1,10 5,50 
Richmond, ‘* 18, “ 1,10 5,75 

Detroit, “ 619, *% 874 4,37} 

Sena 5 Montreal, “« 29. «& 1,30 7,00 

“" ’ Toronto, “co 99 1,00 5,00 


The average prices of freight to England from the above ports may be esti- 
mated at 20 cents per bushel for Wheat, and 60 to 75 cents per barrel for 
Flour. 

Imporiation of Grain into Great Britain and Ireland. 

Statement of Foreign Grain imported and entered for Home consumption in 

Great Britain and Ireland in 1840 and 1841 :— 





1840. 1841. 

i er ee ee 2,024,917 2,300,888 
Ci eee a ee ee 1,317,814 1,214,220 
6 ee ee ee eer er 619,801 222,825 
ee a ne ee SN, eres 512,851 20,850 
ee Sass saemtiasdiadtdadeCherceeaee 1,857 518 
Rs 9  ccccncinesegasedoseu Sted cbane 21,073 4,733 
re Tr a A hk i ee il 159,456 132.857 
Beans....... oA ahs ta aid tae Weaken bee 129,517 267,698 
So 8 ee ee eee aéacite 6,601 11,105 
Duties Gee G8 UNG GOONS 16 DENG. 6iks0cicccccccce.cweg ons cvee £922,468 
Do MED kt ccoeuecn ede cecaceiehshses 888,646 


eel 
QUEBEC BOARD OF TRADE. 
Colonial Intercourse. 
To the Right Honourable Lord Stanley, Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of 
State for the Colonial Department, dc. : ; 
The Memorial of the Quebec Board of ‘Trade humbly sheweth : 

That your Petitioners have learned with surprise and regret the intention of 
her Majesty’s Ministers to adopt a series of resolutions, recently proposed in 
the House of Commons, having for their object important alterations in the 
duties now in force inthe British North American Colonies and West India 
Possessions. They feel justly alarmed at the introduction of these measures, 
as they are founded on principles completely opposed to those which hitherto 
have been recognized in inter-colonial trade ; inasmuch as the changes con- 
templated will give to foreign States the protection, privileges and advantages 
which the Colonies have as yet enjoyed ; and which, whilst forming a part of 
the British Empire, they consider themselves entitled to expect. 

Your Petitioners regret that statements have been made, and industriously 
circulated, of a nature calculated to mislead public opinion, by representing the 
measures advanced as being desired or sought for by the inhabitants of the 
British North American possessions. 

Your Petitioners would beg reference to the subjoined exports of certain arti- 
cles of produce, which sufficiently prove the judicious policy of those salutary 
laws enacted by the Imperial Parliament, in 1826, and confirmed in 1833, un- 
der the influence of which the commercial and agricultural interests of this 
Province have been rapidly increasing in extent and importance ; and the effect 
of the changes proposed,:would be to deprive them of the export demand for 
these staple commodities—-for your Petitioners would represent, that, at the 
proposed rates of duties, they cannot, owing to remoteness of situation, and 





| the unavoidable suspension of their commerce during five months of winter, 


compete in the supply of the West India markets, in consequence of which 


| these articles of produce would be almost sole ly obtained from American ports ; 


the United States producing in such great abundance, all the articles required 
for the supply of the West !ndia Colonies, and when allowed to complete their 
assortment with dry and pickled fish, and to take in flour, salted provision and 
wood at reduced duties, it must be obvious from the position they occupy, that 
nearly the whole of this valuable trade will be lost to Colonial shipping ; thus 
transferring to a foreign power the benefits now arising from the intercourse 
maintained with these Colonies. The supplies of salted fish now shipped from 
the Northern Colonies are very ample, and at a cheap rate ; but, if foreigners 
be allowed to import fish, many of the British vessels now engaged in the trade 


The London magistrates have done every thing in their power to discourage | will be compelled, in the absence of legislative protection, to seek other em- 
it, and have been must diligent in detecting, and suppressing the “ hells,” as ployment ; for it is well known that France and the United States, anxious to 
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enlarge their maritime power, foster their fisheries by large bounties, for the 

of securing so valuable a nursery for seamen, and with a new market 
‘thus opened to them, their fisheries will be prosecuted on a scale far more ex- 
tensive. ‘The fishermen of British North America receive no direct bounties, 
but they have relied with confidence on all British markets being preserved to 
them, free from foreign competition. 

Your Petitioners would remark that the admission of teas, at a duty of one 
penny per pound, will throw nearly the whole of this valuable branch of com- 
merce into the hands of the United States ; for the effect of the proposed 
change will be to induce the importer to look for supplies, not from importations 
direct from China or from the warehouse of the United Kingdom, but from 
ports in the United States, in consequence of proximity, and, therefore, of less 


expense. 

Vout Petitioners would direct attention to the importance which is attached 
by the neighbouring States to the carrying trade, both by sea and inland com- 
munication, and in confirmation of which, allude to a Bill recently introduced 
into Congress, for the purpose of granting drawbacks on the exportation of 
foreign produce and manufactures to the British Provinces. 

Your Petitioners would also allude to the fact, that, notwithstanding the ex- 
isting duty of 20 per cent. on foreign manufactures, large supplies of the coar- 
ser fabrics are introduced from the United States into the western portion of this 
Province,and come into successful competition with British manufactured Goods, 
such being the case with the present protective duty, it must be apparent, that 
its reduction to seven per cent. would materially diminish our import trade with 
Great Britain. In opposition to the experimental policy upon which the reso- 
lutions alluded to are founded, your petitioners would advert to the jealous at- 
tention and increasing anxiety manifested by the United States for the protec- 
tion of their own trade and manufactures, as under the new Tariff, recommend- 
ed to the Senate of the United States, of which your Lordship may not be yet 
apprised, additional and heavy duties are imposed on foreign productions, 
amounting on many British goods to 30 and 40 and 50 per cent. 

Your Petitioners desire to state, that much of the future prosperity of this 
Province depends on its internal improvements ; tocarry these into effect, Te- 
quires the expenditure of large sums, and the encouragement to engage in 
operations of this magnitude, has arisen from the stimulus given to our inland 
trade and agricultural industry, by the existence of sound discriminating pro- 
tective duties, both in the Colonies and in the Empire. But if the protection 
which has made the contemplated changes necessary, be withdrawn,—f a poli- 
cy which has sustained and invigorated our trade be abandoned, then will the 
inducement to accomplish these results be abolished, and the general advance- 
ment and prosperity of the country most seriously retarded. 

It is from this conviction,that your Petitioners would respectfully urge the im- 
policy of imposing duties on grain, flour and salted provisions, when brought 
anland from the adjoining Union. ‘The expense attending the conveyance of 
bulky articles, such as provisions, forms no inconsiderable item of the actual 
value ; on these the charges from the western section of the Province to this 
shipping port, may be estimated at fully 20 per cent. on the original cost. To 
encourage a carrying trade of this nature, is not less desirable than important, 
as the benefits arising from it are diffused amongst every class of the communi- 
ty ; and its operations on a more extensive scale for a few years, would lead to 
facilities of communication and transport which would almost exclusively se- 
cure to Colonial labour and capital the transmission, and to British shipping the 
export of the vast products of the fertile interior of this continent. 

Your Petitioners, therefore, consider the evils which will inevitably result 
from the adoption of the resolutions referred to, as neither few nor unimport- 
ant ; for they are not confined to the injury inflicted onthe British fisheries, nor 
to British interests and commerce by the proposed admission of teas and ma- 
nufactures-—not merely to Colonial shipping, but comprehending the immedi- 
ate reduction of the inland and export trade of this Province—checking its 
agricultural industry, and thus diminishing to nosmall extent, the consumption 
and demand for British manufactures, and the profitable employment of Bri- 
tish capital and shipping 

In conclusion, your Petitioners mdulge the hope, that those principles on 
which the existing regulatious of Colonial trade were framed, and which have 
proved so highly conducive to the interests they were designed to protect, may 
not be hastily abandoned for theoretical schemes of doubtful policy and dange- 
rous extent. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray. 


Married —On the i8th inst.. bythe Rev. Dr. Spring, Theodore E Putnam, to Mary 
Ann, ony daughter of John Woodhead, Esq 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 81-4 a 81-2 per cent. prem. 





Wh A BLOW, | 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 21, 1842: 


The Acadia, mail steamer to Halifax and Boston, has not yet arrived, she 
would leave Liverpool on the 4th inst., and therefore she may now be very 
shortly expected. — 

CANADA TIMBER, AND INTER-COLONIAL TRADE. 

We have given insertion to the Memorial from the Board of Trade of Que- 
bec to Lord Stanley, on the subject of the new regulations respecting the Co- 
lonial trade about to be introduced by Sir Robert Peel. 
for itself. 


The Timber interests, too, complain loudly of the new scale of duties. 


The Report speaks 


Some of the gentlemen engaged in the Timber Trade were in London when 
Sir Robert’s measures were brought forward, who made strenuous efforts to 
get a delay or modification of the new enactments. A delay until October was 
obtained, and a trifling modification as to deals—beyond which Lord Stanley 
stated the Government would not go. The gentlemen alluded to displayed 
the utmost zeal, and sent several communications to Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Stanley, the Duke of Wellington, &c. 
the gist of their argument. 


The following memorandum embraces 


Memoranpum.—Her Majesty's Government having stated their desire to con- 
fer a boon on the Colonies, we respectully beg leave to submit the fact that the 
proposed alteration in the Timber duties, instead of being a boon will be most 
ruinous in its consequences. ‘The principle upon which it appears to have been 
grounded, that of taking 41s. per load on Foreign, and 9s. on Colonial ‘Timber, 
as the average amount of the duty hitherto paid, is to us incomprehensible , for 





the duty actually paid on Foreign Timber is.........-.. 59s. 6d. per load. 
on Colonial 11s. 6d “ 
Leaving a protection in favour of the Colonies of........ 45s. 


Whereas by the proposed scale of 25s. per 1d. on Foreign, 
and Is. on Colonial. 
The protection duty will only be 24s. 

Whilst the difference of duty was 45s. per load, a close competition was the 
result ; it is, therefore, apparent that the reduction proposed must give an over- 
whelming advantage to the foreign, to the prejudice of the Colonial interest, 
whilst the contemplated change in deals, will be equally injurious, it being im- 
possible to compete with the north of Europe 

The timber trade of Canada is of so large an extent, that it cannot be check- 
ed in less time than two or three years, without the prostration of every 
interest in the Colony, and the ruin of almost every Farmer, Trader, and 
Merchant. 

In the Autumn, men are sent into the woods, to prepare the supply for the 
following year’s shipment,and now the Canadians have not only their st ck on 
hand, of about 500 cargoes, amounting in value to £350,000, but on its way 
down to Quebec, a further supply of 1000 cargoes more, valued at £700,000 
sterling, all which will be rendered unsaleable, unless at a ruinous sacrifice, 
s0 much so as to spread bankruptcy through the Colony, from one end to the 
other. 

In Canada, 12,000 men are engaged in preparing the Timber, who by the 
proposed change will be thrown out of employment and driven to the United 
States, in search of work,whilst the Colony would be deprived of one of its main 
Springs of revenue by the stoppage of the 4s. 2d per load, now paid for the 
privilege of cutting timber on government land 

The Imports into Canada amount to about two millions of pounds sterling, 
of British manufactured goods, which have been principally paid for in timber 
This importation will be to a great degree diminished by the stoppage of our 
staple trade. 

A large portion of emigrants, who have settled in Canada, will be brought to 
ruin; many of them are settled in the back woods,.and those between the Ot- 
tawa and St. Lawrence Rivers, especially, are dependent on the timber trade 
for amarket. ‘The lumbermen buy their produce on credit, to be paid for when 
the timber is sold in Quebec, and if the timber is sacrificed, the loss must fall 
alike on all. 

As a further proof of the injury the proposed change must inflict on the co 
lon St, we beg to state, at this period last year, the Canadian merchants had 
sold for delivery in Quebec, at the opening of the navigation, 4 or 500 car 
goes of timber, whereas to this time, not more than 40 or 50 cargoes have 
been sold, and these, the purchasers are anxious to get quit of. You wil 
perceive that it is of the most vital importance to the colonist, that the fina 


Che Albion. 


stop is now put to all business, and as those ships destined for the spring car- 
goes, must leave the country immediately or lose their second voyage, the cer- 
tain destruction of one-half of the year’s trade must follow. 

We respectfully urge that the trade requires two or three years’ delay, or 
else that whatever measure may be adopted, may come into immediate opera- 
tion, and we should most earnestly press this very important point, that, what- 
ever may be the change, 6 or 12 months delay would be a decisive death blow 
to the commercial interests of Canada, as no one would import any Timber or 
Deals during that period, and the colonists would be left with their heavy stocks 
on hand, unable to meet their engagements. Signed, Gio. Wm. Ussorne, 
G. B. Symes, Eowarp BurstaLtt, Wittiam Cuapman, Henry CaLpweLt. 

The above was sent to Lord Stanley to forward to Sir Robert Peel—and a 
copy of it was sent to the Duke of Wellington. 


2, New Broad Street Court, 13th April, 1842. 

My Lord.—It is with the utmost reluctance we again venture to trespass on 
your Lordship’s time, but the amended Tariff having now been published, we 
cannot abstain from once more entreating your Lordship’s reference to the 
views and facts stated in our memorial to Sir Robert Peel, and of farther ex- 
pressing our deliberate conviction of the fearful injury which will be inflicted on 
Canada by the proposed measure, should H. M. Government persist in carrying 
it into effect in its present shape. Looking at the declaration made by Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, that this measure was intended as a buon to the Colony, and giving 
H. M. Government credit for being sincere in their intentions, it only tends to 
increase our consternation and dismay to find that our representations, as colo- 
nists practically and intimately acquainted with the conduct of the Trade,should 
be so entirely disregarded, and, also, that the alarm which we entertained and 
had endeavoured to express, of the wide-spreading ruin with which any sudden 
derangement of the Trade would overwhelm the colony, should have failed to 
make any impression on the minds of H. M. ministers. 

The additional protection granted to deals, by the amended schedule does not 
extend to Timber, (although Timber constitutes the most important branch of 
our ‘l'rade,) and even the proposed delay in the operation of the new duties, 
although doubtless intended as a benefit, will produce a directly contrary ef- 
fect, and unless the new rate of duty be made applicable to the spring impor- 
tations, by taking effect not later than the 5th July next, the whole business of 
the season will be paralysed, and all the disastrous results we have predicted, 
must inevitably ensue. We beg to express the grateful sense we entertain of 
the kindness and consideration with which your Lordship has listened to our 
statements : we are about to return to Canada, and if we could be permitted to 
hope that your Lordship might be prevailed to favour us with another interview 
prior to our departure, it would greatly enhance the obligations already confer- 
red. {Signed as before. ] 

To Lord Stanley. 

C. O. April 15th, 1842. 

Sir,—I am directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the Jetter of the 13th 
inst., signed by you and other gentlemen connected with the Canada Timber 
Trade, and to express to you his regret that it is impossible for him to find time 
for another interview. Your representations have been most attentively consi- 
dered by H. M. Government, and an alteration has been made with reference to 
deals, which Lord Stanley fears he will have some difficulty in defending in the 
House of Commons. Lord Stanley desires me to say that any further altera- 
tion is out of the question. I have the honour to be, &c., 

(Signed) G. B. Wicsranam, P. Sec. 

Geo. Wm. Usborne, Esquire. 


The conduct of the government may appear harsh in this matter, still the 
distressed state of England and the general depression of business must 
be kept in view. It is a main partof Sir R. Peel's plan to bring in timber at 
a reduced price, for its dearness has been a serious drawback and injury to ship- 
builders, house-builders, and the immensely numerous classes of persons who 
use timber in their various trades and manufactures. The business of furniture- 
making for foreign markets, has, in a great degree, been lost, owing to the high 





price of foreign and colonial wood, mahogany, &c. ‘That business is now done 


to a great extent by Hamburgh. It must also be rembered that one of the chief 
motives for imposing the obnoxious income tax, was to repair the loss that 
would occur to the revenue by the remission of the timber duties. The stock 


of timber on hand we believe to be very great, but that stock will soon diminish 


under the increased consumption that will ensue from areduction in its price. 

The gentlemen who addressed Lord Stanley expressed themselves warmly ; 
they doubtless spoke from their feelings, arising from a thorough know- 
ledge of the subject ; and although they may fcel disappointed, we trust 
the high and patriotic feelings which animated them, will induce them to meet 
any temporary embarrassments that may arise, with the firmness and devotion 
that ever characterize the British merchant. 





The recent debates in the House of Commons, upon the subject of Literary 
Copyright, have been exceedingly interesting, but as they have been mainly 
carried on in Committee, they are somewhat too lengthy for detail. One ex- 
cellent feeling, however, seemed to prevail largely on both sides of the discus- 
sions, that, namely, of giving an additional length of time for the enjoyment of 
copyright ; and the difference of sentiment seemed to be much more as to 
the mode of regulating that length, than as to the principle of extension 
itself. 
| Lord Mahon strongly advocated the plan of giving copyright to authors, du- 
| ring the term of their natural life, and allowing a further term of twenty-five 
| copyright should exist, be no less than twenty-eight years. 
! 





years to their assigns ; provided, always, that the whole term during which each 
To the bill he also 
proposed a clause that, for the sake of literature and science generally, a judicial 
| Committee of the Privy Council should have power to publish such MSS of a 
| deceased author as his assigns might have suppressed, and which might be con- 

sidered as of public utility. In the course of his lordship’s arguments he had 
occasion to animadvert on some remarks of Mr. Macaulay, with regard to sup- 





pressed works of utility, and he pointed out the necessity of protecting the pub- 
lic against such a possible loss. 

Mr. Macauley took a somewhat different view of the mode of protecting au- 
thors, than that of the noble lord, and pointed out, with great truth of argument, 
that by such means the copyright of the early and crude works of young authors 
would receive move protection, and consequent value, than those which were 
produced in the riper years and more matured judgment of writers : 
that the trifle written by a man of twenty-five, and of which he might be more 


he showed 


or less ashained in his old age, would possess a much larger enjoyment of copy- 
right than the improved lucubrations of the last years of his life ; and he there- 
fore proposed, as an amendment, that copyright should be given for the space 
of forty-two years, being half as long again as the existing law of copyright 
permits. 

Sir Robert Peel expressed his acquiescence in the force of Mr. Macauley’s 
argument, but felt some regret that there was not provision made for the pos- 
sibility, and even probability, of the author surviving beyond the proposed term 
of forty-two years’ copyright, and thus seeing strangers avail themselves of his 
labours to their own advantage,whilst himself and his family ceased to have any 
further control over his own productions. Sir Robert, therefore, suggested that 
an additional seven years should be granted,in the event of the possessor of copy- 
right surviving the forty-two years. 

Several divisions took place hereon, though only for the formal purpose of 
clearing motions and their amendments ; and eventually Mr. Macauley’s plan, 
with Sir Robert Peel’s amendment, was adopted. 

We observed that one excellent feeling prevailed /argely,—this was not the 
case universally ; for the ultra-utilitarian Mr. Wakley was altogether opposed 
to the notion of disturbing the existing laws. ‘The honourable gentleman was 
profuse in invidious comparisons between the literary labours of physicians, 
mathematicians, and other men of science, and those whose literature was of a 
more abstract nature. Having provided himself for the occasion, he read se- 
lections from Wordsworth and other authors, with the intent to shew how un- 
worthy were such effusions to the copyright protection they receive, much 
more, of a farther enlargement of the privilege. The honourable and learned 
objector it should seem could not divine that even the most lofty muse could 
descend from its flights, and would persuade the house to believe that because 
here were occasional verses of a light, humourous, or even trivial nature, all 
nust be considered as equally unimportant. Mr. Wakley quite chuckled as he ap 


lhis “lancet” to the literary children of venerated b irds,and boasted—amidst 


ie sneers and laughter of the house—that he could “ string such lines toge- 





det : ’ . 
letermination of Her Majesty's Government should be known, as a periect 






proved, however, for Mr. Milnes strongly reprobated the spirit in which the 
quotations had been given, although they could not militate against the well- 
earned fame of the poets whom he tried to defame. In short Mr. Wakley 
took nothing by his motion, nor could he prevail in a division to & greater ex- 
extent than about a dozen votes. 





The alarming state of political affairs in Rhode Island has happily terminated 
without bloodshed in consequence of the flight of Governor Dorr, 
signation of several of his legislators. The champion of Universal Suffrage 
made a demonstration on the Arsenal at midnight, but finding it well defended 
he fled at the very moment it was his business to set an example of intrepidity. 
With his flight the whole scheme appears to have exploded. 

For the sake of humanity and the peace of the country, this termination is 
most fortunate, for had Dorr been a man of courage, and had he led his armed 
forces properly forward, whether successful or not, the consequences would 
have been most fearful. It was not in Rhode Island alone that he and his party 
found advocates and supporters ; the public meeting held a few days ago in this 
city, and the character of many persons who attended it, were sufficient gua- 
rantees of the sympathy that was felt by the democracy of the country for the 
Suffrage party. 

' What is the point at issue ? 


and the re- 


Why that a large portion of the inhabitants of 
Rhode Island are desirous of obtaining an enlargement of the elective fran- 


chise. The constitution now in force is derived from a royal charter, granted 
by one of the Stuart Kings of England. This constitution limits the franchise 
to freeholders, excluding all others. The people then demand a more open 
suffrage, as is enjoyed by other States. Is not such anargument with the de- 
mocracy of the Union irresistible 2 

We speak not in justification of Mr. Dorr and his party, who ought to have 
taken legal and peaceable means to obtain their ends—but we do say that with 
the popularity of their argument it is most fortunate there was not a Cromwell 
or a Napoleon among their number. 


THE GLORY AND SHAME OF ENGLAND. 

Not many months since, a book bearing the above singular title attracted our 
attention ; and believing that old England had a good share of glory, and also 
some shame, especially since the whigs had been in office, we were anxious to 
see the debtor and creditor sides of this account from the Reverend Ualculator, 
who, we understood, had taken the books in hand, and had kept them by double 
entry. But on looking into this novel ledger, we found so many debts and so 
few credits, that it was clear the new book-keeper intended to bring poor John 
Bull pretty heavily in debt in the article of shame, while the off-set on the glory 
side of the account was nil. We were in hopes that it would appear that the shame 
debt had been contracted by the “‘rascally whigs,” but, to our chagrin, we 
found that the ‘ brutal and bloody tories,” as O'Connell calls them, had been 
equally improvident, for they had not only mortgaged John Bull's glory, but 
sold it out and out. In short, it was all shame and no glory—all debts and no 
credits ; no assets whatever, to make even a small dividend of glory against the 
numerous obligations of shame. We, therefore, sat down under the general 
bankruptcy, consoling ourselves in some degree, that it was not the fashion 
now-a-days, for bankrupts to make any dividends. 

But things were not destined to remain long inthis state. A shrewd ob- 
server ‘‘from the other side of the Pond” thought all was not right,and he straight- 
way proceeded to overhaul the Reverend gentleman's book, when he found 
numerous false entries and wrong statements, while the footing-up, in point of 
accuracy, was very discreditable to the pious accomptant who had taken the 
matter in hand. The critic lost no time in putting forth the result of 


his examinations, which he did in a neat little volume entitled The Fame and 
Glory of England, which we are free to say is one of the shrewdest, cleverest, 
and best done pieces of critical refutation we ever read. The work is for sale 
in the shops, but we have nevertheless given a couple of extracts which will be 
found in a previous column. 





We give insertion to a few remarks, from a correspondent, on Mr. Cushing's 


letter tothe French paper. We, in common with others, lament the war-cry 


therein raised. As tothe ‘sublime spectacle’ of France and the United 
States turning their arms upon England on such a question, we leave Mr. Cush- 
ing to the full enjoyment of it. To our vision the *‘ spectacle” would be that 
of a young woman, assisted by a whiskered dandy, cutting the throat of her own 
mother. 
MR. CUSHING’S LETTER TO THE FRENCH NEWSPAPER. 

The fate of Mr. Picken’s warlike Report we were in hopes would have ef- 
fectually prevented any such document as the above from being given to the 
world. ‘The quiet repose to which that celebrated document was consigned, 
after second thought and sober reflection, seemed to afford a pledge that no rash 
and imprudent attempt would arise from any influential quarter to widen the 
breach between Great Britain and the United States 

Mr. Cushing’s letter is intrinsically of no consequence, and would not have 
been entitled to any notice if it had appeared as an editorial article, or letter 
from an ordinary newspaper correspondent. But he is an active member of 
Congress, and also a member of the Committee on Foreign relations. How 
he couldhave conceived it consistent with his duty to his country and consti- 
tuents, and with due respect to his own Government to issue such a document, 
while a Minister Extraordinary from Britain is in Washington, charged with 
the settlement of all differences between that country and the United States, is 
a matter which Mr. Cushing may be able to explain, but which we feel quite 
incompetent to do. _ 

The document itself carries its own confutation. Great Britain is gravely 
accused as introducing a right of search never before contemplated. The 
right of capturing Pirates under whatever flag they sail, has been exercised in 
all ages by every civilized nation. But the slave trade is only considered Pi- 
racy by the laws of those nations who have declared it to be so. The United 
States have declared it Piracy, but in practice they have not captured those 
Pirates, nor will they suffer any other nation to capture them, when they carry 
their national flag. Both Lords Palmerston and Aberdeen have expressly 
disclaimed all right to capture American vessels although British cruisers 
should find them fall of slaves. Having ascertained that they are American 
vessels, they at once leave them to pursue their trade. But they will not 
consent that the American flag shall cover Pirates belonging to England, or 
such countries as have conceded to each other the right to capture these Pirates. 
If the American nationality is ascertained, then they may proceed in their ca- 
reer—if not they are captured, and this is the whole case stript of its mysti- 
fication. 

If any undue attention or improper conduct is exhibited, the British Govern- 
ment will give every reparation and satisfaction. Sech reparation was ad- 
mitted to be due in one case lately, and was frankly awarded by that Govern- 
ment. 

On entering into treaties with other powers, Great Britain can have been a 
tuated by no feeling of aggrandizement, but solely by a regard to justice an 
humanity. She asks nothing from others that she does not also concede, and 
she yields up ships and property to examination equal in amount to those of a 
the other powers united. How utterly heartless and groundless are the asser- 
tions which would call in question the sincerity and uprightness of her mo- 
tives. 

She paid Spain and Portugal large sums to renounce the trade. 
motive could she have for that aet ? 
monopoly of the trade of Africa.” 

What is the extent of that trade? ‘The whole exports to that Africa up to 
1838, did not amount to £400,000. Although the whole of this trade had been 
profit, we do not think it would cover the expence of the Colonies and ships 
which are expressly kept up for the extinctien of the slave trade. 

The most singular thing in Mr. Cushing’s letter is his statement that “ for 
what eoncerns the United States, the Earl of Aberdeen has withdrawn the 
cause of complaint.” ‘Then what is all this flourish of trampets about ; if the 
American question is already settled? ‘ What a spectacle’ says he, “ would 
it be to see France and the United States united in vindicating the liberty of the 
seas.”’ It would indeed be a spectacle to see them united in the protection of 
the slave trade, for that is the real question at issue. That question is never 
once alluded to by Mr. Cushing. The fact of one hundred thousand lives be- 
ing annually lost by the accursed traffic does not even form an element in the 
manifesto of the Hon. Gentleman, tut the whole matter is embalmed in a mass 
of unmeaning generalities and transcendental bombast. Will Mr. Cusbing’s 
enlightened constituents approve of this course? 

Perhaps he 1s tired of that connexion, and wishes to shew the President that 
he can write a French letter, and might be fit to try his fortune in some other 
lime. His diplomatic flourish at the close of his letter about accepting “ the 
issurance” of his “ respect” would seem to be a hint of the point at which his 








What 
Mr. Cushing says, she wishes to have “a 
Save the mark! 





ther by the bushel,—he could write them by the mile.”’ He did not go unre- 


vision terminates. Scorivs. 
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PARK THEATRE. ’ 
ONDAY EVENING, May 23—First = of the new opera of ‘ The Maid of Sax- 
ony,” written by G. P. Morris, Esq., the music by C. E. Horn, and other entertain- 


mente. 

TUESDAY—“ The Maid of Saxony,”—principal + naga Messrs. Manvers, Se- 

guin, C. E. Horn, Placide, Chippendale, Mrs C. E. Horn, and Mrs. Knight. 
WEDNESDAY—Benefit of the author of the “‘ Maid of Saxony.” 


The Drama. 


Park Theatre.—With clever comedies and a very fair cast, this house has 
nevertheless been making but poor success during the last week. The cause 
of this is obvious enough ; this is reckoned an operatic period, suspended only 
through the indisposition of the principal vocalist, and hence all are at present 
reckoned off-nighis, in which opera is not performed. Evidently, the drama is 
not to have a fair chance of representation during this season, at least. Alas! 
how much have fashion and caprice to answer for, in corrupting public taste. 

These remarks, however, are not meant in disparagement of opera, for which, 
on the contrary, we have an undisguised admiration, and would gladly see it 
flourish in unclouded lustre, through the means of good music, good plots, and 
good artists. At the present moment we find an announcement which is calcu- 
lated to rouse up the warmest anticipations, and we have aconfident hope that 
they will be amply fulfilled. The journals announce that a new opera called 
“The Maid of Saxony,” will be brought out at this theatre, on Monday eve- 
ning next,the libretto of which is by @. P. Morris, Esq., and the music is com- 
posed by Mr. C. E. Horn. We farther learn that the style of both the dialogue 
and of the music, is greatly varied, participating of both the grand opera, and 
of the comique or buffa style ; that the composition itself is no hasty one, but 
the careful production of one whose excellence in melody has been long admit- 
ted, and many of whose harmonized pieces have received the deserved meed of 
high and enthusiastic praise. The subject is likely to be an interesting one, 
being an incident in the life of Frederick JI. of Prussia, connected with his wars 
in Saxony, the Porcelain manufacture at Dresden and Berlin, and romantic cir- 
cumstances attendant thereon. The strength, vocal and histrionic, will be sus- 
tained by the composer himself, and Mrs.. Horn, together with Mrs. Knight, 
Messrs. Manvers,Seguin, Placide, Chippendale, Fredericks, Fisher, &c. Here, 
therefore, is at least a prospect of high treat ; a force like this has not been pre- 
sented for public encouragement during a long period, and we trust that it will 
receive a full and friendly hearing. We have not heard a syllable of the dia- 
logue, nor a note of the music, nor,if we had, would we attempt to forestal pub- 
lic opinion in the way of either predilection or prejudice, but we really believe 
that all which the author, the composer, and the artists desire on the occa- 
sion is, a full audience, ‘‘a clear stage, and no favour.” 

Bowery Theatre.—The Dramatis Persone of this establishment have become 
exceedingly strengthened ; we had the satisfaction the other evening of wit- 
nessing there the new play of ‘“‘ London Assurance”’ acted in very handsome 
style, and aided by the decorations of scene, carpets, furniture, &c., such as 
are always found at this house when promised, in more ample degree than in 
most other theatres in existence. In fact, could we have witnessed this first 
it would Have held its place against any rivals on this continent, for first im- 
pressions are forcible and often lasting ; but coming afterwards we are driven 
into comparisons, which nevertheless do not greatly interfere with the pleasure 
which we undoubtedly experienced. 

Mr. W. R. Blake played Sir Harcourt Courtley, and, simply as a piece of 
acting it was very good, but it is necessary to add that it was from end to end 
a copy, a close copy, of Placide ; in tone, in action, in dress, and position, it 
was Placide, still Placide ; and his *‘ good gracious” in particular must have 
been intently practised. Mr. Hamblin was the Dazzle of the piece, and acted 
it with great propriety and spirit ; but his audiences have been so used to per- 
formances by him of a very different character and calibre, that the Dazzle did 
not seem to sit naturally upon him; much of this however must be the effect of 
association. Young Courtley was sustained by Abbot, the Abbot, who un- 
derstands the stage and reads his author, at least as well as any actor now 
alive. Of course he played the part en artiste, and although some of the 
freshness and buoyancy which are essential to the character of Charles Court- 
ley, were necessarily wanting, yet the actor constantly gave us to understand 
clearly what that character truly is. Gilbert as Max Harkaway and Foster 
as Cool, were very creditable ; in the latter we missed the nice discrimination 
of Andrews who really shines thereia. An old favorite of ours, and we be- 
lieve of the public, Chapman, was the Dolly Spanker of the piece ; and truly 
we think he mistook the character. Spanker is imbecile it is true, but he is a 
good-natured, silly gentleman. Now Chapman made him a mere, low- 
bred, vulgar, Juhn-a-gapes. We have formerly said that we have some notion 
of the probable original, from whence the Dolly Spanker is painted, and truly, 
if we becorrect, Williams of the Park acts either as his twin-brother or his 
double. It requires a good-natured sunny face, a continual forgetfulness of 
any train of ideas, but not a continually perplexed and disconsolate expression 
of features. Dolly Spanker has been used to good company, is familiar with 
it, and never looks alarmed at finding himself alone in a fine room. Chapman 
is an excellent low comedian, but is out of place when he attempts a comic 
character of genteel life. Gates as Meddle was broad, but not humorous. In 
the Lady Gay Spanker of Mrs. Shaw we missed that hilarious flow of spirits 
which she used to throw so happily into her neighbour Constance; that she 
well understood her business was evident, but she was also evidently indispos- 
ed, and therefore should be seen and heard under other auspices to be criti- 
cised fairly. One thing however we-would hint. As stage professors have to 
dress their countenances as well as their persons for due effect, we would sug 
gest that she is sometimes foo fair. Mrs. Herring, like Mr. Chapman, was 
out of place in the character assigned to her. She is far better qualified for a 
lively reefer than for Grace Harkaway. 











The scenery and decorations may be spoken of in terms of unmeasure 
praise, in all respects save one, which last is certainly out of keeping. The 
second act should represent a spacious residence of the Elizabethan age, with 
grounds and scenery, and a drawing room in the nearest wing, opening into the 
garden. But here was a front view of the house, and the drawing room stand- 
ing detached from the main building. ‘This is contrary to the rules of archi- 
tecture, to comfort, and to convenience ; and the effect was marred. 

Notwithstanding the few defects which we have noticed here the play as a 
whole goes off in a highly satisfactory manner, and ought to have a long run of 
prosperous houses. : 

Mitchell's Olympic Theatre.—It seems to be a decided point, that whatever 
may be doing in the city, whatever may be the state of the weather, or what- 
ever may be the condition of general theatrical affairs, the Olympic Theatre 
must have its plenum of visitors, and the members of its establishment must 
have “bumper” bénefits This, independently of the substanial good result- 
ing from good houses, is an undoubted and honourable triumph to the manager. 
As a general case, it is hard to look forward to more than an ephemeral prospe- 
rity to an establishment which proposes to gratify public caprice by a sufficient 
supply of novelties, three or four of which are to be presented for amusement 
every evening. The demand upon the managerial tact, industry, and perseve- 






She Albion. 


All this is ‘* a-propos to nothing,” except to the purpose of keeping in view 
the talents and resources which may be relied on in the management of The 
Olympic Theatre, justly and emphatically called ‘* Mitchell's.” We have not 
anything peculiarly novel to announce here except ‘“‘The Twelve Months,” 
which piece is just brought out and we have not yet seen it. Much amusement 
may, notwithstanding, be anticipated from the circumstances that Horncastle 
plays March; Mrs. Timm, May; and Mitchell, October. 

Niblo’s Garden.—Farther intelligence, which has transpired here relative to 
this seat of summer delights, gives cause to expect entertainments not only 
unsurpased hitherto, but unequalled. Lat week Messrs. Antoine and Jerome 
Ravel with two or three other new members of their unrivalled troupe arrived 
fron Europe with a great store of novelties in their varied rdle of performan- 
ces, and a day or two after them arrived Gabriel Ravel and his large party from 
the south. The entire company now exceeds twenty persons, all of talent 
scarcely surpassed in their line of performances, and the whole of whom, there 
is now reason to believe, will be brought forward at Niblo’s in the course of a 
week or so. Report says that upon the re-union of the Ravels they formed 
the idea of making two companies, one of which was purposed for Canada, 
and the other for performances in this city ; but that the spirited proprietor of 
The Garden, conscious that such a division would both injure the force and di- 
minish the interest of the entertainments, has made arrangements with the 
whole. In this we think he serves the Ravels no less than himself ; in exhibi- 
tions like theirs the attraction is caused as much by the aggregate strength of 
the establishment as by the ingenuity of the performances ; and two companies 
at the same time in different sections of the country would soon destroy 
the feeling of novelty, which is so important in the preservation of their ef- 
fectiveness. 

Mr. and Mrs. Butler's Dramatic Sketches, &c.—We have before us the ad- 
vertisement of Mr. Sumuel Butler, who proposes to give a series of Dramatic 
Sketches, Illustrations of Shakespeare’s characters, and other literary enter- 
tainments of a miscellaneous nature, at the Hall of the New York Society Li- 
brary, on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings of next week. 
Of the very great histrionic excellencies of Mr. Butler, it is next to useless 
here to speak ; they received the most unqualified laudation, by all the press 
of the city, as well as by other numerous competent judges, when he played 
through his engagement at the Park Theatre, in the latter part of last year ; 
and the same homage to his talents has been frankly paid to him in different 
cities of the union, which he has subsequently visited. On the present occa- 
sions he will be assisted by Mrs. Butler, who, although she does not make, nor 
ever has made the stage her profession, has been exceedingly successful as a 
teacher of elocution and elegant reading; she is also favourably known in the 
walks of literature, and we perceive that among the entertainments will be the 
recital of one or more of her own productions. 

The plan laid down by Mr. and Mrs. Butler, for the performance of those 
exercises—for that seems to be the proper term for the entertainments—is, al- 
together novel, and, so far as we can apprehend it, ingenious and agreeable. It 
is entirely distinct from that of stage effect, with scene and costume, and also 
from that equally formal plan pursued in the ordinary course of evening recita- 








tions, of walking gravely into position, and making an abrupt commencement 
of the proposed subject. We believe it is intended to make the introductions 
to the several recitations of a conversational nature, leading to a few explana- 
tory remarks on the subject to be given, and therebv settling the minds of the 
hearers to a full understanding of the meaning, and a more intimate participa- 
tion in the feeling which should accompany the text. 

We do not remember of entertainments of this description being produced 
upon Mr. Butler’s plan ; but, if we understand his project aright, it is calcula- 
ted to please, both by its novelty and its appropriate application to the under- 
standing. As for the Readings themselves,we anticipate unmixed gratification 
in listening tothem. Mrs. Butler has not yet appeared before the New York 
public, from whom, however, neither she nor any lady,who throws herself upon 
their candour, need ever entertain apprehensions of a reception less than cour- 
teous, nor a fear that true merit will fail of appreciation. 








Gastronomy Extraordinary.—A dinner took place at one of the principal 
Inns in Newcastle the other day, of which eleven persons partook—and of 
which the cost amounted to 7l. 7s. per head! Among the articles consumed, 
it is reported, there were grapes at 40s. per lb. ; tokay, 20s. per pint; and a 
couple of turkeys whose “ stuffing” alone cost 2I. sterling each !—Gateshead 
Observer, April 16. 





OCIETY LIBRARY HALL.— DRAMATIC SKETCHES.—Shakespearian Illustra- 

tions and Miscellaneous Divertisement, novel and conversational, will be given by 
Mr. Samuel Butler, aided by Mrs. Butler, (who will make her first appearance in this 
city, on this oecasion,) on Monday evening, May 23rd, 1842. 

Part I—Macbeth, Macbeth, Mr. Butler; Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Butler. After which 
*Dotheboys Hall!” to be followed by ‘* The Honey Moon,” Duke Aranza, Mr. But 
ler ; Julianna, Mrs. Buvler ; and * The Idiot Boy !” 

Part 11—* William Tell,” William Tell, Mr. Butler ; Emma, Mrs. Butler ; to be fol- 
lowed by “ The Bear Leader,” after which the ‘* Merchant of Venice!” Shylock, Mr. 
Butler ; Portia, Mrs. Butler. ‘ The Daughter of Erin!” written and spoken by Mrs. 
Butler, and a sketch of * A Bashful Man.” will conclude the entertainn. ent. 

Admission Fifty Cents. Doors open at 7, and to commence at 8 o'clock. Ticketsto 
be haa at. the principal Book and Music Stores. 

I> The Halli will be open on Monday, Wednesday and Friday Evenings, witha 
chauge of the Skutches and Illustrations. May 21-It. 








ILLIAM BRYSON, a native of Scotland, left Ramsay, Bathurst District, Canada, 
about 3 years ago. intending to go to the Illinois Canal, and has not since been 

heard of Any information respecting him will be thankfully received by his Parents 

in Ram:ay, 0) at this office. . May 21-3t. 





RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTOPY, No. 12 Spruce 

Street, New York —The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful artic'e of household furniture, without which no 1oom, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 

These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion 1s 
decided|y in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and cunstantly increasing 
demand for them. 

The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the 
real [Transparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash 
Welland easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. 

It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subscri- 
be’’s name attached to them GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street. N Y. 

N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quant ty is taken. Mar. 12-14. 


AVILION HOTEL, Falls of Niagara, Canada, by THUMAS MOXEY, late of King- 
ston.—The PAVILION HOTEL, having been some time ago destroyed by fire, it 
has been re-built and fitted up in superior style for the accommodation of the public, 
Every care has been taken to render the PAVILION worthy of public patronage ; 
and the arrangements in conducting it, are such as must command general approval 
and support. 
Ladies and Gentlemen visiting the FALLS during the season will find the PAVILION 
a most comfortable place of resort, where every attention will be shewn them and no 
pains spared to provide, not only the necessaries, but the luxuries of the season, 
City of the Falls, April, 1842. April 23-3m. 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of severa) 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott butalso onthe public. An 
inferior ai ticle bearing the mi-spelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T,is .ow in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in whichitis put up. Observe that all the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, ** Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or ‘: Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 
HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform thetrade that he has removed from No. 109 
ard !11 Beekman street, to No. 91 John street. corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, acomplete assortment of the above we.| known articles 


' hie - . , 
rance is so great, that by far the larger portion of those who are in the habit of | *"" h willbe offered on favourable terms. May 8 


eatering for the public would absolutely shrink from the attempt, orif they 
adventured upon the task, would be worn out with the fatigue and anxiety in 
less than atwelvemonth. But what is the history of this little theatre? Its 
management was assumed at a period when its character was sunk to the low- 
est pitch of theatrical degradation ; when none but visitors of the most irregu- 
lar habits and meanest condition would condescend to congregate there ; and 
when there wasnota representation upon its stage that w as worth the attention 
of cultivated intellect. To attempt a reform and renovation of such a place was 
literally to attempt the cleansing of the Augean stables Yet piain good sense, 
a determined resolution, and a discreet mode of proceeding, have effected it, 
have established the house in public favour, have maintained it in excellent or- 
der and the highest respectability, and, as far as we can see, will sustain it in 
this standing so long as its destinies shall be wielded by the same able hand 





422 1-3 Broadway, New York. 
W CORBYN respectfully informs the Profession and the public that he has open- 
e ed an office as above forthe importation and sale of every Dramatic publication 
issued in Paris, London, and New York; and from the arrangements he has effected 
in the European capitals, he hopes to be able to offer printed copies of every piece pro- 
duced there, and in some instances manuscript copies of successful pleces immediately 
after their production, and previous to publication. 





W Corbyn has also made arrangements with Mr. George Loder, which will enable 
him to supy y,at short notice, and on moderate terms, M U S10, either original or se- 
lected, for operas, melo-dramas, vaudevilles, spectacles, musical farces, ballets, dan- 
ces, &c , in parts adapted to orchestras of any description 

In convuexion with the above, W. C. has procured a magnificent assortment of Court 
Suits and Foreign I niforms, richly embroidered im gold a Silver, which, with agreat 

j var ety of Vha:acteristic Costumes, adapted for fancy ress Balls. Balls, Masques, S01 
rees, and Tableaux Vivans, will at all times be readv for sale or hire, under the super- 
intendance of John Tavior, Cosiumer to the Olympic Theatre. Ladies’ Fancy Ba! 
Dresses can also be procured on application as above, or at 58 Prince-st. 

N.B.—All letters must be post-paid, and no country orders will be executed unless 
accompanicd by 4 remillance, dec. 4-t! 


a 










May 21, 


LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now wpened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre nt for 7 , as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in 7 manner agreeable totheirtaste. The best 
ely pe are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 
To this establishmentthere is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the mostapproyed and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New Street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the Hotel is gy wd suited tc business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices,andthe Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the ir ’ 

The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him a call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisementten times and send their bills to 
F. Blancard. Aug 14-tf. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE STEAM SHIP GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant J. Hosken, R.N., commander. 
The above Steam Ship, having been completely overhauled, new coppered, and 
put in the best order in every respect, will commence her regular voyages on the 2nd 
of April next, on which day she will sail from Bristol for this port. In order the better 
to accommodate tl.e Liverpool trade. it has been determined that she shall make alter- 
nate voyages between New York and Liverpool, and New York and Bristol. Her sail 
ing days for the year from each port are appointed as follows— 
From New York. From England. 
28th of April for Liverpool. 2d of April from Bristol. 
16th of June for Bristol. 2ist of May from Liverpool. 
lith of August for Liverpool. 16th of July from Bristol. 
29th of Sept. for Bristol. 3rd of Sept. from Liverpool 
17th of Nov. for Liverpool. 22d of Octobe: from Bristol. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter, to 
Jan. 29, tf. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st, 
BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, 
F 1200 TONS AND 440 HORSE POWER EACH.—Under Contract with the Lords 
of the Admiralty.— Will sail froin Liverpool and Boston via Halifax, as follows :— 

From Liverpool, From Boston, 














Caledonia, E. G. Lott, Commander April 19, May 16. 

Acadia, Riery, do May 4, June 1, 

Columbia, Judkins, do May 19, June 16, 

Britannia, J. Hewitt, ao June 4, July 2, 

Caledonia, E.G. Lott, do June 19, July 16, 

Acadia, Riery, do July 5, Aug. |, 
Passage Money—From Boston to Live! pool,........-..-.2----+-+--------+-- $150 
te #6 PPE nk cvcdccesnccdnehatetessctackabane $20 


These ships carry cugrnans Surgeons. No Berth secured until paid for. 

Note—Ali letters and news papers must pass through the Post Office. Merchandise 
and specie (except for personal expenses) shipped under the name of luggage, will be 
charged as freight and liable to Custom House regulations. 

Specie taken on freight. Apply to BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON, 
May 21 26 Broad-street. 
STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN ANTWERP AND NEW YORK 
VIA SOUTHAMPTON, (Eng ) 

ELGIAN STF AMER BRITISH QUEEN, M. M. Keane, commander. The above 


splendid steamer being in the best order in every respect, the days of her depar- 
ture forthe year from each port have been fixed as follows :— 


From New York. From Antwerp. From Southampton, 
On 7th June, 1842. On 4th May, 1842. | On 7th May, 1542. 
7th Aug., ” 7th July, ” 10th July, ” 
7th Oct. ” 7th Sept.. ” 10th Sept.,”” 


Price of passage, meals not included, to Southampton or Antwerp $70; Steward’s 
fees $262}. Meals willbe served on the plan of a continental hotel, in the best 
manner and at fixed and moderate prices, passengers heing only charged when par- 
taking of the same. ( 

The price of meee to either of the above ports can also be engaged if preferred 
with meals, and Steward’s fees included for $97 62}, exclusive of wines. 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies the ship 

For freight, passage, or any further information, apply to 

May 7-6in, H. W. T. & H. MALI, Agents, 41 Beaver street. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows: 
From New York From Havre 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Newitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, (new) J B. Pell, master,!6th March July,and Nov, 
1st March, July and Nov. Oneida,(uew) J. Funk, master, 16th April,Aug.,and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,free trom any other than the expen- 
s¢s actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
. RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the Sth, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-]Daysof Sailing from Havre 
York. 

Argo, jC. Anthony,jr|March 8, July 8, Nov. &[April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois ler, |Ainsworth, « 16, “* 36, “ iMivay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, a. te SF Pe 8, * Ss ©¢ 6 
Emerald, Howe, April 6, dug. & Dec 0] * 2, * S, “* & 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, > _ © 16, “ JClJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville de Lyon, ic. Stoddard, * i. © ae. ae 8, * Ss * § 
Albany, 'Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 6] “© 24, *% 24, % 94 
Silvie DeGrasse,/L Weiderhold!| ** 16, ‘* 16, “ iWiJuly 1, Nov. 1, March } 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoft, es * oe. US Oe CUCU 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson jJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t| ‘ 24, “—@4, ‘% 24 
Sully, WCThompsor « » * 16, ** J6)Aug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, W. W. Pell. eo  *¢ Se. ee Um UD 








These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegans 
accommodations for passengers, Comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

Cc. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.t each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from Londen on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month thr@ghout the year, viz:— , ne 

Ships. Masters. \Days of Saving from New| Days of Sailing from 
| York. London. 
|W. HI Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 





St. James, 





Montreal, S. B. Griffing, * 0, © HB, deh 27 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “no * @, 20 March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) * 17, ia. '@ 17 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | + 10, * 10, fle WE, Te. 27, « 9 
Quebec, F H Hevard, | “« 20, * 9, aoe 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philade!phia, Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) ‘“* 17, * 357, “ 17 
Samso™, Smith, 1 * 30, * 10, “wg * 8, ¢ oH 
HendrickHudson E. E. Morgan, | ‘* 20, “ 20, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, ‘April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, * 17, “" Ty * 17 
Toronto, R. Gris:vold, “DR, * wy +“ ey. * of Se 
Westminster, G. Moore, | « 20, * 20, « Q0\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. G:eat care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &C., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets w ill be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,134 Front st. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order. viz:— 




















Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
ce York. M a Liverpool. 196 

Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, Apri 
Virginian % Vallen "yw, * 13, 13/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May : 

M ’ “ “ ~ be “ 
North America,|A. B. Lowber,| “19, “ 19, ie 19 ee , 
Roscius, \J. Collins. ee on ae 19 
Europe, |A.C. Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. J, April 1) “ 19, ot 19, * s 
Independence, |Nye, 2 7, 7 25, 25, ; 
Sheffield, IF. P allen, “13, “ 13, 13 0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June 7 
New York, Cropper, oe ee SS een ye 
Siddons, Cobb, ae 9 & | oe me 13, * +4 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May I) “ 19, * Ng oe 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| “ 7, ‘“ _ = 7} ** 25, 25, july 1 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, * 13, “ 13\Nov. 1, March 1, uly 7 
Columbus, | Cole, I 9 Sa SR er I Pe 3° “ 43 
Sheridan, |Depeyster, a ae a oo = 
South America, |Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1) * se Ms as . = 

G. Washington, |A. Burrows, ~ a ,» ©* 7) ’ , 

United States, |Brition, “ 13, “ 33, “ 43)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. ; 
England, |B. L. Waite, } « ey... Aaeodam .. bras | Te 1s, “ 13 
Garrick, Skiddy, jo Say x; 25, mn ad fe aoe “ 9° « 699 
Oxford, |J. Rathbone, |Nov. 1, March },July 1) “ 19 19, C 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded with legene aocomen? 
dations for passengers. The price of passage from New Y ork Lay Liverpool is god 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, 1n¢ 
ing wines stores. and bedding. . snonsi 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be Pa senna nes Ama sg 
parcels, or packages sent by thern, unless regular bills of gu fy ——— Enaiand 

Avents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus South America I 'N Y , 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. i MARSHALL, N. 

: BARING, BROTHERS & Co.. Liverpool 
"18 — rp q F United States 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian Sheffield and U ; , 
gen E cee ee ORERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co.. Liverpool. 
r : 1d Georce Was ston 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence. Ro: coe, and Georee _e ’ 

GRINNELI. MINTURN & © 0., 78 South-st., N.X- i] 
WILDES. PI"KERSGILL & Co.. Xumford-st., Liverpool. 

vai — a eee idan and Garrick, . 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, She: : K. COLLINS & Co.. New York. 
WM. & JAS, BROWN & Co., Liverpool's 
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